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CHAPTER  I 


INTRODUCTION 

t 

One  of  the  major  interests  of  counselor 
educators  in  recent  years  has  been  the  identification 
of  experiences  that  should  be  included  in  counselor 
education  programs.  The  general  goals  and  purposes  of 
counselor  education  have  been  defined  by  the  American 
Personnel  and  Guidance  Association  (1964) . Those  ex- 
periences which  can  best  achieve  these  goals  and  pur- 
poses must  be  recognized  and  evaluated  in  order  to  im- 
prove the  quality  of  preparation  programs. 

Dugan  (1961,  p.  10)  warned  counselor  educators 
of  the  need  to  examine  the  quality  of  preparation  pro- 
grams when  he  wrote t 

Counselor  education  is  expanding  at  a rate  which 
raises  justifiable  concern  among  professional 
educators  and  school  counselors  about  standards 
and  quality  of  the  graduate  product*  An  immense 
amount  of  the  base  data  and  descriptive  information 
is  needed  to  establish  more  clearly  the  level  and 
characteristics  of  counselor  education  programs 
and  their  product— the  school  counselor. 
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Stripling  (1963,  p,  33)  reflects  the  current 

needs  of  counselor  education  when  he  suggests  more 

emphasis  be  placed  on: 

(a)  the  self  development  of  the  prospective 
school  counselors,  (b)  the  positive  aspects  of 
human  development,  (c)  specialized  skills  and 
understandings,  (d)  supervised  practice  during 
preparation,  (e)  the  consulting  role  of  the  school 
counselor,  and  (f)  the  team  approach  in  school 
guidance  work. 

There  is  need  to  know  if  changes  are  occurring  in 
counselor-candidates  as  a result  of  the  experiences 
they  receive  during  preparation  programs.  Are  these 
changes  desirable  and  do  they  begin  to  move  the 
counselor-candidate  toward  desired  goals?  Do  these  edu- 
cational experiences  produce  changes  in  the  counselor- 
candidate  which  enhance  the  counseling  relationship?  Do 
the  preparational  experiences  change  the  behavior  of 
the  counselor-candidate  in  his  role  as  a school 
counselor? 

The  research  being  reported  on  counselor 
preparation  has  given  no  clearly  defined  answers  to  these 
questions.  A review  of  this  research,  part  of  the 
next  chapter,  reveals  a limited  number  of  studies  con- 
cerned with  personality  or  behavioral  change  during, 
or  as  the  result  of,  counselor  preparation  experiences. 
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The  recognition  and  implementation  of  an  educational 
experience  which  will  bring  about  changes  in  the 
counselor-candidate's  concept  of,  as  well  as  his  be- 
havior in  the  counseling  relationship  is  now  being 
emphasized  by  counselor  educators,  in  a special  issue 
of  the  Harvard  Educational  Review  (1962)  Carl  Rogers 
(1962,  pp.  427,  428)  wrote t 

There  would  be  as  much  focus  in  such  training 
on  the  interpersonal  experience  as  on  the 
intellectual  learning,  it  would  be  recognized 
that  no  amount  of  knowledge  of  tests  and 
measures,  or  of  counseling  theories,  or  of 
diagnostic  procedures  could  make  the  trainee 
more  effective  in  his  personal  encounter  with 
his  clients.  There  would  be  heavy  stress  upon 
the  actual  experience  of  working  with  clients 
and  the  thoughtful  and  self-critical  assessment 
of  the  relationship  formed. 


When  I asked  myself  whether  the  training  programs 
I know  in  guidance,  in  clinical  psychology,  in 
psychiatry,  approach  this  goal,  I come  up  with 
a strong  negative. 

A review  of  the  literature  seems  to  support 
Rogers'  negative  conclusions,  because  very  little  re- 
search is  being  reported  that  concerns  itself  directly 
with  counselor-candidates'  self -development  or  behavior- 
al changes  as  these  might  occur  during  preparational 
experiences.  Stripling  and  Lister  (1963,  p.  172) 
conclude  that*  "Few  of  these  counselor  education  pro- 
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grams  reviewed  included  any  systematic  evaluation 
of  behavior  changes  in  counselor  candidates." 

Chenault  (1962,  p.  193)  made  this  comment  about 
results  in  counselor  preparation  programs*  "The  paucity 
of  experimental-control  studies  in  this  area  of 
evaluation  may  cause  us  some  insecure  moments  if  we 
attempt  to  justify  our  programs."  Kemp  (1962)  states 
that  "we  lack  understanding  of  the  trainee”  and  we  need 
"more  emphasis  on  helping  him  /""the  counselor— candidate  "7 
discover  his  own  personality  dynamics. " 

Research  designed  to  measure  and  to  understand 
new  approaches  to  counselor  preparation  give  evidence 
that  certain  aspects  of  the  counselor's  perceptions  of 
self  and  of  others,  his  attitudes,  and  his  personality 
do  change  as  the  result  of  his  educational  experiences. 
But  the  total  dynamic  interaction  between  counselor  and 
counselee  also  needs  to  be  analyzed.  This  counseling 
relationship  is  now  regarded  by  many  authorities  to  be 
the  most  important  concern  for  the  counselor  educator 
and  the  researcher.  This  shift  in  emphasis  to  the 
counseling  relationship  was  commented  on  by  Callis, 
Poulmantier  and  Roeber  (1955,  p.  viii)  in  the  preface 
of  their  casebook.  They  wrote: 
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For  example,  we  are  now  considering  an  hypothe- 
sis that  can  be  stated  something  like  this:  The 

relationship  which  obtains  between  counselor  and 
client  may  be  the  most  important  and  fundamental 
factor  in  counseling,  a factor  to  which  other 
accouterments,  such  as  giving  information,  in- 
terpretation, clarification,  catharsis,  etc., 
may  be  appended  according  to  a variety  of  specific 
clients  or  situations.  Relationship  is  a living, 
dynamic,  'organism.'  Unlike  rapport,  it  cannot 
be  'established'  once  and  for  all  by  a cheery 
•good  morning'  and  a spirited  'What  did  you  think 
of  the  ball  game  last  night'?  It  can  become  sick 
and  recover,  it  can  grow  stale  and  flourish,  all 
within  the  hour.  It  may  be  the  most  powerful 
tool  which  the  counselor  has  at  his  command. 

These  writers  perceive  the  counseling  relation- 
ship as  the  most  powerful  "tool"  the  counselor  has 
available.  Rogers  (1958,  p.  8)  supports  this  new 
educational  emphasis  by  commenting  that:  “It  is  the 

attitudes  and  feelings  of  the  therapist  /"counselor^/ 
rather  than  his  theoretical  orientation,  which  is  im- 
portant. His  procedures  and  techniques  are  less  im- 
portant than  his  attitudes."  Research  does  support  the 
assumption  that  the  particular  counselor  and  his 
technique  seem  to  be  related  to  counselee  satisfaction. 
Goodstein  and  Grigg  (1959,  p.  121)  report  in  their 
findings:  "Client  satisfaction  is  a complex  matter 

depending  not  only  upon  the  techniques  used  but  also 
upon  which  counselors  use  them." 
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Arbuckle  (I960,  p.  13)  tends  to  reject  this 

kind  of  research  finding.  He  states* 

One  might  be  scientific  in  his  attempts  to 
evaluate  what  happens  as  a result  of  his 
counseling,  but  how  scientific  can  he  be  in 
his  actual  relationship  with  the  client,  which 
after  all  is  what  counseling  is, 

McGowan  (1956,  p.  246)  suggests  that  the  natural 

response  style  of  the  individual  counselor  is  important* 

There  now  seems  to  be  a sufficient  body  of 
research  evidence  available  to  support  the  idea 
that  it  is  better  for  the  counselor  to  fit  a 
technique  to  his  own  natural  response  style 
rather  than  trying  to  fit  his  natural  response 
style  to  a technique. 

Williamson  (1962,  p,  100)  visualizes  the 

counselor  as  being  a more  inclusive  individual* 

I refer  to  the  counselor  himself  as  a technique 
of  counseling,  not  only  what  he  does  or  says  in 
the  interview,  but  how  he  conducts  himself,  and 
the  manner  of  often  unverbalized  communication. 

I suggest  that  the  style  of  living  of  the  counselor 
himself  is  an  extremely  important  and  effective 
technique  in  counseling. 

From  the  above  statements  of  authorities  in 
counseling,  one  might  conclude  that  counselor  educators 
have  the  responsibility  of  helping  the  counselor  - 
candidate  develop  much  more  than  technical  competency. 
Counselor  education  becomes  a personalized  process  of 
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developing  attitudes,  concepts  and  behaviors.  McGowan 

and  Schmidt  (1962,  p.  vi)  believe  counselor  preparation 

should  become  a more  personalized  orientation.  They 

wrote  in  the  preface  of  their  text* 

The  editors'  second  conviction  is  that  each 
counselor  will  develop  both  an  attitude  toward 
counseling  and  a technique  that  is  consistent 
with  what  he  is  as  a person  or  what  he  hopes  to 
become.  This  implies  that  the  road  toward  be- 
coming an  expert  counselor  will  be  shortened 
considerably  if  the  new  counselor  accepts  this 
personalized  orientation  to  the  process  and 
attempts  to  approach  his  preparation  and  study 
with  increased  self-awareness  as  one  objective 
of  his  training.  Various  individuals  have 
directly  advocated  this  concept  in  their 
writings,  and  it  seems  likely  that  other  writers 
are  referring  to  this  very  thing  when  they 
emphasize  the  need  for  the  counselor  to  derive 
his  own  philosophy  of  counseling  and  to  establish 
his  own  theoretical  position. 

While  McGowan  and  Schmidt  suggest  each 
counselor-candidate  approach  his  preparation  as  an 
experience  to  better  improve  self-awareness,  Dwight 
Arnold  (1962,  p.  185)  indicates  that  this  is  a theory 
of  counseling  and  is  the  major  trend  in  counselor 
education  today* 

Major  changes  are  occurring  in  counseling  and 
counselor  education.  We  are  moving  toward  a 
theory  of  counseling  based  heavily  upon  the 
concepts  of  self -development,  it  can  be  con- 
cluded that  counseling  seen  as  self-development 
is  a major  trend  today. 
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If  Arnold  is  correct,  one  might  ask  what  should 
be  the  major  emphasis  in  counselor  preparation,  and 
what  evidence  is  there  to  indicate  this  is  being  ac- 
complished? 

Purpose  of  this  study 

This  study  seeks  to  supply  information  relating 
to  the  effect  a counselor  preparation  program  had  on 
counselor-candidates.  Specifically,  it  is  designed  to 
test  the  following  hypotheses! 

1.  In-service  counselors’  reported  concepts 
of  the  ideal  counselor-counselee  relationship  will  be 
changed  in  the  direction  of  the  reported  concepts  of 

" experts. " 

2.  In-service  counselors'  behavior  in  the 

counseling  relationship  will  change  in  the  direction  of 
that  prescribed  by  the  perceptual  orientation  of  "good" 
counselors  (as  defined  by  Combs  and  Soper,  1963)  on 
each  of  the  following  categories:  general  frame  of 

reference,  people  and  their  behavior,  of  self,  and  the 
purpose  of  the  helping  task. 

These  hypotheses  relate  to  two  separate  factors 
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which  might  determine  change  for  counselors-in- 
preparation  or  for  in-eervice  counselors  being  given 
further  counseling  preparation.  One  factor  is  the 
individual's  concept  of  the  ideal  helping  relationship. 
The  other  factor  is  his  perceptions  of  himself  and  of 
others , and  how  these  perceptions  determine  behavior  in 
a counseling  relationship.  The  object  of  this  study  was 
to  determine  whether  in-service  counselors  make  signifi- 
cant positive  changes  in  these  factors  as  the  result  of 
a particular  counselor  education  experience  designed  to 
improve  performance  as  a counselor. 


CHAPTER  II 


RELATED  RESEARCH 


The  C-technique,  as  originally  devised  by 
Stephenson  (1953),  has  been  used  by  many  researchers 
in  the  fields  of  education  and  psychology.  Much  dif- 
ference of  opinion  concerning  the  u e and  application 
of  this  technique  can  be  found  in  the  literature. 

Strong  and  Feder  (1961,  pp.  170-171)  state* 

The  C-technique  method  of  research  was  developed 
by  Stephenson  (1953).  Q-technique  is  the  corre- 
lation of  persons  instead  of  tests  and  is  actually 
the  correlation  of  the  results  obtained  by  giving 
many  tests  to  two  or  more  persons  on  one  occasion. 
It  makes  possible  the  study  of  one  person  (idio- 
graphic)  or  the  comparison  of  an  individual's  con- 
cept of  himself  with  similar  concepts  of  others. 

The  sorting  of  various  statements  on  cards 
under  certain  given  instructions  is  called  C-sort. 
In  this  method  the  individual  being  described  pro- 
vides his  own  frame  of  reference.  The  procedure 
requires  the  subject  to  sort  a number  of  self- 
reference statements  into  a series  of  piles  or 
classes  along  a continuum  of  appropriateness  or 
accuracy  of  self-description,  from  those  that  are 
'least  like*  him  to  those  that  are  'most  like' 
him.  The  number  of  items  sorted  into  each  pile  is 
specified  in  such  a way  that  the  resulting  frequency 
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distribution  approximates  that  of  a normal 
distribution. 

A C-sort  adjustment  score  has  been  devised, 
using  judges,  to  provide  an  external  criterion 
of  adjustment  level.  The  test-retest  reliability 
of  this  type  of  Q-sort,  using  control  group  scores 
over  a period  of  time  from  six  months  to  one  year, 
has  been  found  to  be  .86  (Diamond,  1959). 

Although  Q -technique  provides  for  certain 
uniqueness  in  measurement,  the  correlation  of 
persons  does  not  take  into  strict  account  certain 
mean  differences.  Individuals  may  be  grouped 
according  to  similarity  in  profiles  but  may  be 
entirely  different  in  personality  structure. 

Cluster  analysis  using  some  type  of  distance 
function  could  be  a possible  answer  to  this  existing 
defect.  One  obvious  limitation  of  Q-sort  is  the 
fact  that  the  procedure  is  time  consuming  when  a 
large  number  of  subjects  take  part  in  a study. 
Because  the  sorting  of  statements  is  a personal 
matter,  the  instrument  is  usually  administered 
individually  to  each  subject.  Few  attempts  have 
been  made  to  apply  this  technique  to  a group 
situation. 

Wylie  supports  the  procedure  being  utilized 
to  measure  the  first  hypothesis.  She  stated,  "Five  of 
the  ideal-ideal  correlations  exceeded  the  highest  self- 
self -correlations,  implying  that  ideal-sorts  may  have 
greater  consistency  over  time"  (Wylie,  1961,  p.  30) . 
Apparently  the  application  of  Fiedler's  "ideal"  sort 
over  a period  of  time  will  provide  a more  consistent 
measure  of  in-service  counselors'  concepts  of  the 
counselor-counselee  relationship  than  would  other  avail- 
able instruments. 
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Fiedler  (1950a,  1950b)  utilized  the  Q-sort 
technique  to  study  the  concepts  of  the  ideal  therapist- 
client  relationship  held  by  therapists  with  various 
theoretical  backgrounds;  then  compared  therapists, 
therapists-in-preparation,  and  novices.  He  writes  that 
the  following  conclusions  could  be  drawn  from  his 
studies: 

1.  Therapists  of  different  schools  do  not  differ 
in  describing  their  concept  of  an  ideal  therapeutic 
relationship. 

2.  The  ability  to  describe  this  concept  is 
probably  a function  of  expertness  rather  than 
theoretical  allegiance. 

3.  Non-therapists  can  describe  the  ideal 
therapeutic  relationship  in  the  same  manner  and 
about  as  well  as  therapists.  The  therapeutic  re- 
lationship may  therefore  be  a variation  of  good 
interpersonal  relationships  in  general. 

4.  A composite  rating  of  the  Ideal  Therapeutic 
Relationship  can  be  obtained  by  means  of  pooled 
ratings. 

Sundland  and  Barker  (1962)  delimit  Fiedler's 
findings  when  they  state: 

Because  Fiedler's  (1950a,  1950b)  results  concerning 
'the  ideal  therapeutic  relationship'  have  been 
widely  quoted  and  accepted,  it  seemed  important 
to  analyze  thoroughly  the  data  related  to  therapists' 
attitudes  and  therapists'  amount  of  experience. 

The  purpose  here  is  to  begin  to  establish  the  limits 
of  the  generalization  usually  drawn  from  Fiedler's 
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results,  i.e. , that  experts  are  more  similar  to 
other  experts  of  whatever  orientation  then  they 
are  to  beginners  even  in  their  own  orientation. 

This  conclusion  has  become  an  article  of  faith  to 
many  if  one  can  judge  from  its  wide  dissemination 
and  great  influence.  Although  Fiedler's  results 
ar®  based  upon  a small  sample  of  subjects  drawn 
from  a limited  area,  and  were  based  upon  a restricted 
sample  of  therapy  attitudes,  his  conclusion  has 
been  compelling  and  seldom  questioned.  This  has 
been  so  partly  because  Fiedler  found  the  same  result 
in  two  types  of  studies  (Q  sorts  by  therapists,  and 
ratings  of  the  tapes  of  the  therapists),  and  partly 
because  the  conclusion  is  congruent  with  the 
assumptions  of  the  prevailing  theories  of  psycho- 
therapy. However,  the  results  of  the  present  re- 
search indicate  that  there  is  a limit  to  the 
generalizability  of  Fiedler's  conclusions,  in 
terms  of  the  attitudes  measured  here,  the  differences 
between  therapists  are  clearly  better  accounted  for 
by  their  theoretical  orientation  than  by  their 
amount  of  experience.  It  was  decided  to  analyze 
the  data  in  several  ways  in  order  to  obtain  a more 
complete  comparison  with  the  findings  of  Fiedler. 

(p.  208) . 

The  preceding  five  analyses  of  the  data  re- 
vealed no  support  for  the  conclusion  generally 
drawn  from  Fiedler's  results.  It  appears  to  be 
firmly  established  that  there  is  a limit  to  the 
generalizability  of  the  conclusion  that  experts 
are  more  like  other  experts  than  like  neophytes 
of  their  own  orientation,  i.e.,  on  the  majority  of 
the  scales  of  the  present  study,  the  reverse  is 
true.  The  present  study  and  the  studies  of  Fiedler 
appear  to  have  produced  different  results  because 
of  differences  in  the  sorts  of  attributes  upon 
which  the  therapists  were  compared.  The  items  used 
by  Fiedler  appear  to  be  very  similar  to  the  items 
from  the  Therapist  Orientation  (questionnaire 
early  in  its  construction.  As  mentioned  earlier 
items  which  did  not  discriminate  among  therapists 
in  the  pilot  study  were  dropped  from  the  TOO. 
Inspection  of  these  items  revealed  that  they  were 
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largely  expressing  that  empathy  was  important 
and  that  the  therapist  could  empathically  relate 
to  his  patients.  This  kind  of  item  made  up  the 
bulk  of  Fiedler's  Q— sort  and  the  experts  agreed 
to  them  more  than  the  beginners  (in  Q sorts)  and 
showed  empathic  qualities  (in  tape  recordings) 
more  than  the  beginners.  The  TOC,  on  the  other 
hand,  has  been  stripped  of  items  which  are  likely 
to  be  answered  similarly  by  all  therapists  above 
the  neophyte  level.  Considering  the  results  of 
Fiedler  and  of  the  present  study,  the  most  reason** 
able  conclusion  appears  to  be  as  follows*  If  one 
compares  therapists  upon  items  which  are  widely 
agreed  upon  by  the  broad  community  of  therapists, 
then  one  will  obain  results  similar  to  Fiedler's. 

If  one  compares  therapists  upon  a wide  sampling 
of  idems  which  are  controversial,  then  one  will 
obtain  results  similar  to  those  presented  here. 

The  results  remind  us  that  we  cannot  state  that 
'A  is  similar  to  B but  different  from  C, ' without 
specifying  the  dimensions  along  which  the  com- 
parisons are  made;  for  clearly,  on  some  other 
dimension,  A may  be  similar  to  C but  different 
from  B (pp.  209-210). 

Sundland  and  Barker  state  further  that  Fiedler's 
Q-sort  statements  were  "largely  expressing  that  empathy 
was  important"  and  that  this  restricted  his  findings 
among  therapists  with  various  levels  of  preparation. 

This  is  noteworthy  in  view  of  statements  from  other 
authorities.  For  example,  Rogers  recognizes  empathy 
as  one  of  the  major  aspects  of  the  counseling  or  helping 
relationship  (Rogers,  1957).  Giblette  (1960)  supports 
the  notion  that  empathy  is  important  and  can  be  helpful 
in  differentiating  in-service  school  counselors.  He 
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writes: 

While  the  results  of  this  [Giblette's]  study 
cannot  be  generalized  to  inexperienced  counselors, 
the  importance  of  General  Empathy  (measured  here 
by  the  Empathy  Test)  in  differentiating  practicing 
counselors  indicates  that  an  understanding  of 
this  characteristic  and  training  in  its  use  in 
counseling  may  aid  in  selection  and  preparation 
of  counselors. 

Other  researchers  have  found  revisions  of 
Fiedler's  C-sort  helpful  in  describing  an  ideal  relation- 
ship between  teachers  and  students.  For  example.  Combs 
and  Soper  (1959)  designed  a study  to  test  the  hypothesis 
that  "good  teachers"  will  describe  an  ideal  teacher- 
student  relationship  in  similar  terms  to  the  therapists' 
description  of  an  ideal  therapeutic  relationship.  To 
test  this  hypothesis,  Fiedler's  Q-sort  statements  were 
changed  by  substituting  the  word  "teacher"  for  "thera- 
pist," and  the  word  "student"  for  "patient."  The  re- 
sulting Q-sort  wa3  administered  to  a population  generally 
representative  of  "good"  teachers.  Their  conclusions 
were: 

It  will  be  noted  that  the  ideal  sort  for  the  P.K. 
Yonge  teachers  and  for  the  Fiedler  ideal  sort  was 
.809,  which  compares  favorably  with  the  highest 
individual  correlations  for  Fiedler's  therapists. 

No  appreciable  difference  was  found  between  the 
various  sub-groups  (male,  female,  elementary. 
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secondary)  or  between  our  "good"  teacher  popu- 
lation and  Fiedler's  therapists,  it  would  appear 
that  our  hypothesis,  that  teachers'  ratings  of  an 
ideal  teacher-student  relationship  are  highly 
similar  to  the  therapists'  ideal  therapeutic 
relationship,  is  amply  supported  by  the  data 
(Soper  & Combs,  1959,  p.  3). 

Discussions  between  this  writer  and  Dr.  Arthur 
Combs  helped  to  clarify  the  possibility  of  Fiedler's 
Q-sort  as  an  instrument  which  could  be  adapted  for  use 
in  attempting  to  determine  if  in-service  counselors' 
concepts  of  an  ideal  counselor-counselee  relationship 
were  related  to  therapists'  concepts  of  an  ideal 
therapist-patient  relationship.  (Dr.  Fiedler  has  given 
his  written  c onsent  to  the  writer  to  use  his  Q-sort 
items.)  Subsequently,  Fiedler's  Q-sort  statements  were 
adapted  for  this  study.  The  word  "counselor"  was  sub- 
stituted for  the  word  "therapist"  and  the  word  "counselee" 
for  the  word  "patient"  in  each  of  Fiedler's  statements. 

It  should  be  noted  that  neither  Fiedler's  Q-sort  nor 
any  of  its  adaptations  have  been  used  to  determine  change 
or  movement  over  a period  of  time,  or  to  compare  the 
results  of  controlled  or  uncontrolled  experiences  of 
therapists.  A complete  list  of  the  C-sort  statements 
used  for  this  study  is  found  in  Appendix  E. 
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The  measurement  of  attitudes  in  the  field  of 
counseling  seems  to  have  gained  initial  momentum  from 
the  development  by  Porter  of  his  Attitude  Tests,  re- 
ported in  a book  edited  by  E.  G.  Williamson  (1949, 
p.  129).  Hopke's  research  (1955,  p.  212)  investigated 
the  hypothesis  that  the  counselors'  attitudes  suggested 
by  Porter  (evaluative,  interpretive,  supportive,  probing, 
and  understanding)  can  be  objectively  measured  in  a 
reliable  and  valid  manner.  His  findings  indicate  that 
there  is  a substantial  relationship  between  test  per- 
formance and  types  of  responses  employed  by  counselors 
in  actual  counseling  situations.  He  also  found  that* 

there  are  wider  discrepancies  between  test 
results  and  self-ratings,  supervisors'  ratings, 
comments  made  by  the  subjects  and  supervisors, 
and  observations  by  the  experimenter. 

Various  kinds  of  program  evaluation  techniques 
to  measure  counselor  growth,  development,  or  change  can 
be  found  in  the  literature.  Chenault  (1962)  has  made 
use  of  the  "diary  report"  as  a means  of  measuring  growth 
and  change.  She  suggests  the  diary  report  has  versa- 
tility in  the  evaluation  of  counselor  preparation* 

In  counselor  education  most  of  the  curricular 
experiences  we  offer  are  based  on  assumptions  that 
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they  enhance  student  growth.  To  reassure  our— 
selves , we  focus  on  before-after  evaluation 
procedures  and  assume  the  differences  we  find  are 
a function  of  the  experiences  we  provided  rather 
than  of  variables  which  may  operate  outside  our 
programs.  The  paucity  of  experimental-control 
studies  in  this  area  of  evaluation  may  cause  us 
some  insecure  moments  if  we  attempt  to  justify 
our  programs.  Along  with  philosophical  questions 
of  criteria,  a major  source  of  our  problems  may 
be  the  present  units  of  behavior  which  we  examine 
to  evaluate  student  progress.  The  purpose  of  this 
paper  is  to  draw  attention  to  the  potential  of  the 
diary-report  in  providing  raw  material  for 
analysis  of  student  growth. 

Counselor  educators  are  also  concerned,  to 
varying  degrees,  with  self-perceptions  of  the 
student.  The  student's  description  of  what  is 
happening  to  him  in-process  may  provide  as  meaning- 
ful data  for  evaluation  as  any  pre-post  measures 
we  have,  conceptual  accuracy  notwithstanding. 

While  the  profession  is  concerned  about  student 
growth  in-process,  little  attention  has  been  devoted 
bo  it  in  counselor  education  literature;  and  we 
often  lost  sight  of  it  in  our  cross-sectional 
evaluations.  The  diary-report  allows  a longitudinal 
basis  to  add  to  the  micro-second  exposures  of 
periodic  evaluations  throughout  the  program. 

Obviously  what  is  seen  in  subjective  analyses 
is  a function  of  the  observer's  perceptions.  Again 
this  is  seen  as  an  advantage.  Since  counselor 
educators  use  subjective  bases  of  evaluation  to 
varying  degrees,  the  addition  of  the  student's 
in-process  perceptions  should  provide  more  meaning- 
ful bases  for  their  subjectivity. 

If  one  is  interested  in  objective  evaluations, 
outcomes  assessed  from  a quasi-longitudinal  picture 
of  growth  may  be  more  meaningful  than  end-of- 
course  or  end-of  program  evaluations  alone. 

Arbuckle  and  Wicas  (1957,  p.  310)  report  the 
development  and  application  of  a counseling  perception 
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instrument  and  concluded s 

that  the  instrument  can  be  used  as  a valid  and 
reliable  device  which  provides  a means  for 
comparing  the  response  behavior  of  counselor 
trainees  with  response  behavior  of  expert 
counselors. 

They  report  no  conclusive  findings  beyond  the  develop- 
ment of  the  instrument  itself. 

Mathewson  and  Rochlin  (1956,  p.  36)  report 

a technique  based  on  self-appraisal  of  recorded  initial 

interviews.  Their  conclusions  weret 

On  the  basis  of  experimentation  with  30  counselor 
trainees,  a new  technique  seems  to  show  great 
promise  for  increasing  the  trainees'  perceptive- 
ness early  in  the  training  process.  Fundamentally 
this  technique  involves  close  structured  analyses 
of  recorded  initial  interviews.  By  such  analysis, 
the  counselor  trainee  is  led  to  an  increased 
awareness  of  the  client's  world  as  he  sees  it. 

This  awareness,  in  turn,  aids  the  counselor  in 
moving  toward  the  objective  of  helping  his  client 
toward  greater  self-appraisal  and  self-realization. 

These  experimenters  have  shown  a possible  means  of 

measuring  increased  perceptiveness  in  counselor- 

candidates,  but  they  do  not  report  a continuance  of 

this  procedure  throughout  their  programs.  Recent 

researchers  indicate  various  changes  are  determinable 
during,  or  after,  summer  counselor  education  programs. 

Munger  and  Johnson  (1960,  pp.  752-753)  made  a 
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study  of  the  enrollees  in  a summer  Guidance  Institute 

at  the  University  of  North  Dakota.  The  group  consisted 

of  7 women  and  25  men;  ages  ranged  from  25  to  53;  ail 

had  bachelors  degrees  and  at  least  one  year  of  teaching 

experience.  The  program  included  six  weeks  of  course 

work  and  two  weeks  of  counseling  practicum.  The 

measuring  instrument  was  Porter's  10-question  test  of 

counselor  attitudes.  The  following  conclusions  from 

this  study  were  reported. 

It  would  appear  from  the  study  that  principle 
changes  in  attitude  of  the  Institute  participants 
took  place  within  the  formal  course  work  of  the 
first  phase  of  training  and  that  these  changes 
in  attitude  continued  and  were  strengthened  in 
the  second  or  practicum  phase  of  the  program.  It 
would  also  appear  that  the  emphasis  stressed  by 
the  Institute  as  a whole  was  on  understanding  the 
client  and  that  the  responses  of  the  trainees 
indicate  a fuller  acceptance  of  this  point  of 
view  in  the  second  phase  of  the  training  program. 

That  the  greatest  change  in  attitudes  occurred 
in  the  first  phase  of  training,  between  the  first, 
and  second  testing,  rather  than  in  the  second 
phase  of  training,  between  the  second  and  third 
testing,  was  perhaps  due  to  the  fact  that  the  time 
interval  between  the  change  was  so  great  in  the 
first  phase  that  there  was  little  room  for  further 
measured  change. 

Munger  and  Johnson  found  changes  in  counselor- 
candidates'  attitudes  as  reflected  by  Porter's  Attitude 
Tests.  This  group  of  counselor-candidates  experienced 
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a two-phase  program,  one  centered  on  course  work  and 
the  other  on  practicum  experiences.  Thus,  these  re- 
sults can  be  related  only  to  a divided  program  of  course 
work  and  practicum  experience. 

Holt  (1963)  investigaged  changes  in  certain 
personality  variables  which  occur  within  an  individual 
during  an  intensive  counselor  education  program.  His 
assumption  that  a close  relationship  exists  between 
certain  personality  variables  and  several  generally 
accepted  qualities  desirable  for  counselors  was  measured 
by  variables  found  in  Cattail' s Sixteen  Personality 
Factor  Questionnaire,  and  in  Edward's  Personal  Preference 
Schedule.  These  instruments  were  administered  to  three 
groups  of  students  in  a pre-and  post-test  sequence 
equivalent  to  an  academic  semester.  The  three  groups 
were  the  enrollees  in  a National  Defense  Education 
Act  Counseling  and  Guidance  Training  Institute, 
counselors  and  in-service  teachers, and  graduate  students 
not  enrolled  in  education  curricula. 

Holt's  findings  tended  to  support  his  hypothesis 
that  counselor-candidates  can  be  differentiated  from 
teachers  and  other  graduate  students  with  respect  to 
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personality  variables.  He  postulates  that  “further 
studies  will  tend  to  support  the  thesis  that  a counselor 
profile  exists." 

Demos  and  Zuwaylif  (1962,  p.  12)  studied  en- 
rollees  in  a summer  counseling  institute  and  reported 
thatt 

An  intensive  6-week  counseling  Institute  was 
found  to  make  significant  attitudinal  changes 
in  counselors.  Significant  differences  were 
noted  on  the  Porter  Attitude  Tests.  As  a group, 
the  counselors  moved  in  the  direction  of  being  less 
supportive,  less  probing,  and  more  understanding 
and  interpretive. 

Here  again,  the  use  of  Porter's  Attitude  Tests 
showed  a significant  change  in  counselors'  attitudes. 

This  supports  findings  made  with  other  groups  of 
counselors— in— preparation,  both  in  short-term  and  long- 
term programs.  None  of  these  studies  give  any  indi- 
cation that  change  in  attitude,  as  measured,  was  re- 
lated to  improved  or  changed  behaviors  in  counseling 
relationships.  Munger,  Myers,  and  Brown  (1963)  did 
a follow-up  study  of  the  counselors  in  the  Munger  and 

Johnson  study  cited  earlier  (1960),  which  suggested 
some  persistance  of  attitudes  in  individuals  who  con- 
tinued in  the  counseling  field.  Their  conclusion  wast 
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Attitude  changes  associated  with  institute 
training,  regardless  of  length,  were  more 
persistent  for  trainees  who  were  later  employed 
as  counselors  than  for  those  who  were  not. 

This  conclusion,  if  supported  by  supplementary 
findings  may  outweigh  the  others  in  importance. 

It  suggests  that  if  the  attitude  changes  initiated 
during  the  training  are  relevant  to  the  post- 
training experience,  some  persistence  in  these 
changes  may  be  expected. 

The  review  of  the  literature,  including 
citations  made  above,  has  not  provided  this  researcher 
with  findings  of  behavioral  changes  as  the  result  of 
counselor  education  programs, nor  even  a theoretical 
basis  by  which  to  interpret  and  measure  behavior  in  the 
counseling  relationship.  If  counselor  education  is  a 
process  of  individual  self-development,  concerned  with 
assisting  counselor-candidates  to  develop  and  to  improve 
attitudes,  concepts,  and  behaviors  as  they  relate  to 
working  with  other  human  beings,  then  theoretical  con- 
cepts must  provide  the  counselor  educator  and  the  re- 
searcher with  a basis  from  which  to  interpret  and  imple- 
ment this  educational  process.  Arnold  (1962,  p.  188) 
has  suggested  one  theory  which  is  able  to  do  this  for 
both  the  educator  and  the  researcher. 

One  major  psychological  theory  which  seems  very 
appropriate  to  describe  this  self  and  this  process 
is  the  perceptual  approach  as  described  by  Combs 
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and  Snygg  (a) . Here  there  is  a major  place  for 
the  concept  of  the  responsible  self  but  defined 
so  that  experimentation  can  occur.  This  approach 
is  comprenensive  and  fundamental  to  counselor 
education  and  counseling. 


The  theoretical  approach  of  Combs  and  Snygg 
provides  helpful  definitions  and  useful  concepts  to 
understand  and  study  human  behavior,  especially  that 
behavior  which  pertains  to  counselor  and  counselee. 
They  (1959,  p.  16)  define  behavior: 


Human  behavior  may  be  observed  from  at  least  two 
broad  frames  of  reference:  from  the  point  of 

view  of  an  outsider,  or  from  the  point  of  view 
of  the  behaver  himself.  Looking  at  behavior  in 
the  first  way  we  can  observe  the  behavior  of  others 
and  the  situations  in  which  such  behavior  occurs. 

It  rs  then  possible  to  attempt  the  explanations  of 
behavior  in  terras  of  the  interaction  of  the 
individual  and  the  situations  in  which  we  have 
seen  him  operating.  This  is  the  'objective,'  or 
'external,'  frame  of  reference.  The  second  approach 
seeks  to  understand  behavior  by  making  its  ob- 
servations from  the  point  of  view  of  tha  behavior 
of  the  behaver  himself,  it  attempts  to  understand 
the  behavior  of  the  individual  in  terms  c£  how 
things  'seem'  to  him.  This  frame  of  reference 
has  been  called  the  'perceptual, ' 'personal, ' or 
•phenomenological'  frame  of  reference  and  is  the 
point  of  this  book. 


Consequently,  in  the  personal,  or  perceptual, 
frame  of  reference  one  attempts  to  observe  behavior  from 
the  point  of  view  of  the  individual  himself.  This 
theoretical  approach  will  be  the  basis  by  which  the 
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behavior  of  in-service  counselors  is  measured  for  this 
study . 

The  scoring  dimensions  for  this  study  were 
derived  from  a seminar  of  faculty  members,  staff,  and 
graduate  students  at  the  University  of  Florida  in  the 
fall  of  1960,  which  was  organized  to  explore  the  helping 
relationship  from  a perceptual  orientation.  After 
deliberations,  the  participants  formulated  a series  of 
perceptual  inferences,  or  dimensions,  with  respect  to 
the  nature  of  the  helping  relationship.  These  were 
organized  into  four  categories;  an  individual's  per- 
ceptions of  self,  his  task,  his  beliefs  about  people, 
and  his  general  frame  of  reference.  Each  dimension 
was  written  as  a word,  or  words,  and  its  antithesis. 
(Combs  and  Soper,  1963,  refer  to  the  dimensions  as 
"continua.")  Twelve  of  these  antithetic  dimensions 
were  utilized  by  Combs  and  Soper  in  their  study  cited 
above.  These  researchers  suggest  from  their  findings 
that:  "Such  perceptual  analyses  of  effective  profes- 

sional workers  may  provide  criteria  for  more  adequate 
definitions  of  'good'  or  'poor'  professional  workers." 
These  same  twelve  dimensions  provided  this  investigator 
with  scoring  criteria  to  infer  behaviors  of  in-service 
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counselors  in  counseling  relationships. 

Combs  and  Soper  (1963)  found  significant  corre- 
lations between  supervisors*  rankings  and  perceptual 
inferences  as  the  result  of  scoring  "critical  incidents" 
written  by  the  counselors.  They  observed  from  their 
findings:  "Apparently  it  is  possible  to  distinguish 

good  counselors  from  poor  ones  on  the  basis  of  their 
perceptual  organization." 

Streitfeld  (1959),  in  his  study  to  test  the 
proposition  that  better  therapists  are  more  accepting 
persons,  supports  the  approach  used  by  Combs  and  Soper: 

It  may  be  necessary,  in  the  investigation  of 
the  contribution  of  the  therapists'  personality  to 
good  psychotherapy,  to  study  the  therapists' 
personality  as  it  is  manifested  in  the  therapeutic 
situation. 

Rogers  (1957,  p.  97)  stated* 

It  is  not  necessary  . . . that  the  therapist 
be  a person  who  exhibits  this  degree  of  integration, 
or  wholeness,  in  every  aspect  of  his  life,  it  is 
sufficient  that  he  is  accurately  himself  in  this 
hour  of  the  relationship. 

Rogers  would  imply  that  an  investigator  concern  himself 
with  the  therapist  as  he  behaves  in  the  nelping  relation- 
suggesting  the  therapist  should  be  his  most  accurate 
self  during  the  counseling  relationship. 


CHAPTER  III 


DESCRIPTION  OP  SUMMER  COUNSELING  PROGRAM  POR 
IN-SERVICE  COUNSELORS 

The  in-service  counselors 

The  in-service  counselors  referred  to  through- 
out this  study  participated  in  the  1963  Summer  Fresh- 
man Counseling  Program  at  the  University  of  Alabama. 

The  Department  of  Counseling,  Guidance,  and  Personnel 
Services  evaluated  applications  from  school  counselors 
interested  in  continuing  their  formal  preparation  while 
serving  as  counselors  in  this  summer  program.  Primary 
considerations  in  selection  were  academic  preparation 
and  some  indication  of  success  as  a counselor  in  either 
a high  school  or  college  setting.  Those  selected  had 
already  been  admitted  to  the  Graduate  School  of  the 
University  and  were  enrolled  in  the  College  of  Education 
as  full-time  (summer)  graduate  students.  Each  was 
awarded  a scholarship  in  an  amount  sufficient  to  cover 
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tuition,  room,  and  board  for  the  summer  school  sessions. 

Twenty-five  in-service  counselors  were  selected 
for  this  program,  14  men  and  11  women.  Table  1 reveals 
the  average  age  of  the  group  was  34.8  years,  with  a 
range  from  21  to  54.  The  group  had  completed  a mean 
of  20.4  graduate  hours  in  counseling  and  psychology 
courses,  with  a range  of  9 to  36  hours.  The  group  had 
a mean  of  8 years  of  teaching  and  counseling  experience, 
with  a range  of  1 to  32  years.  All  except  one  woman 
and  three  men  had  earned  masters  degrees  before  entering 
the  program. 

Of  the  original  population  of  twenty-five 
counselors  who  participates  in  the  initial  phases  of 
this  study,  twenty-three  were  utilized  in  the  final 
analysis.  Each  counselor  will  be  identified  by  a number 
to  prevent  actual  identification  of  individuals  and  to 
assist  the  reader  in  making  comparisons  with  other 
data  included  in  the  study. 

The  Summer  Counselor  Education  Program 

These  25  in-service  counselors  were  under  the 
supervision  of  two  full-time  departmental  instructors 
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TABLE  1 

AGE,  EDUCATION,  AND  EXPERIENCE  OP  TWENTY-FIVE 
IN-SERVICE  COUNSELORS 


Counselors 

Total 

Women  Men  Group 


Age  range 
Mean  range 


21-49  25-54  21-54 

35.7  34.0  34.8 


Degree  earned 
in  % 


B.A.  - 9 % B.A.  -21%  B.A.  - 16% 

M.A.  -91%  M.A.  -79%  M.A.  - 84% 


Graduate  hrs.  in 

Counseling  & Psych.  12-36  9-36  9-36 


Mean  hrs.  (grad.) 
in  Counseling  & 

Psychology  22.0  19.0  20.4 

School  Experience  1-19  yrs.  1-32  yrs.  1-32  yrs. 


Mean  Experience 


8.5  yrs.  7.6  yrs.  8.0  yrs. 
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and  two  graduate  assistants.  The  instructors  were 
responsible  for  the  instructional,  administrative, 
and  supervisory  aspects  of  the  program.  The  graduate 
assistants  were  primarily  responsible  for  the  operation 
of  the  laboratory  facilities,  and  assisted  with  ad- 
ministrative details  relating  to  the  supervised  counseling 
phase  of  the  program. 

Observation  and  supervision 

Laboratory  facilities  allocated  for  super- 
vising counseling,  observation,  and  taping,  consist 

five  individual  counseling  rooms,  one  group— counseling 
room,  and  one  large  observation  room  which  contains  the 
equipment  for  listening  to  and  recording  interviews. 

The  counseling  rooms  have  one-way  mirrors  through  which 
observations  are  made.  The  counselees  were  informed  of 
interview  recordings,  and  of  the  possibility  of  being 
observed  by  college  instructors.  When  a counselee  ob- 
jected to  these  practices,  the  interview  was  moved  to 
some  other  location. 

The  laboratory  facilities  were  assigned  to  in- 
service  counselors  on  a rotating  basis  during  the  six 
weeks  they  worked  with  pre-freshmen  counselees.  Each 
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individual  counselor  was  observed  four  times  during 
the  six  weeks  and  had  complete  counseling  sessions 
taped.  The  instructors  made  observations,  listened 
to  tapes,  and  provided  interpretation  and  criticism 
for  each  counselor.  Usually  the  early  afternoon  hours 
were  set  aside  by  the  instructors  to  meet  with  counselors 
individually  and  critique  their  counseling  experiences. 
Emphasis  was  placed  on  what  was  happening  to  the  indi- 
vidual counselor's  concepts  and  behavior  as  a result 
of  his  experiences  with  his  counselees. 

Counseling  sessions  took  place  in  the  counselor's 
private  residence  hall  room,  except  on  those  days  when 
the  in-service  counselor  was  assigned  to  the  teaching 
laboratory.  All  in-service  counselors  had  the  opportunity 
to  observe  other  counselors  in  the  laboratory  and  to 
utilize  individual  recording  machines  for  individual 
and/or  small  group  tape- listening  sessions.  The  1963 
Summer  Laboratory  schedule  is  shown  in  Appendix  B. 

Lectures  and  readings 

The  in-service  counselors  had  daily  lecture 
sessions  with  the  instructors  and  were  assigned  se- 
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lected  readings.  Lecture  topics  related  to  various 
aspects  of  the  counseling  relationship,  such  as  ethics, 
rapport,  non-verbal  communication,  counselor's  per- 
ceptions of  self  and  others,  and  test  interpretation. 
The  daily  lecture  session  of  one  and  one-half  hours 
preceded  small  group  discussions. 

Group  discussion 

As  the  in-service  counselors  began  their 
counseling  sessions  with  pre-freshmen,  two-hour  group 
discussions  were  held  three  times  a week,  with  each  in- 
structor serving  one  group  as  moderator.  Discussions 
centered  around  experiences  the  in-service  counselors 
were  having  during  their  individual  counseling  sessions, 
personal  feeling  relating  to  counseling,  outside 
readings  related  to  classroom  work,  counselor  concepts 
and  behavior,  and  critiques  of  observed  and  taped  inter- 
views. Major  emphasis  was  placed  on  what  was  happening 
to  the  in-service  counselor's  perceptions  and  concepts 
and  how  these  might  affect  a counseling  relationship. 

Case  study 


This  part  of  the  summer  program  was  designed 
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to  develop  understanding  of  how  the  case  study  can 
contribute  to  individual  analysis.  The  experiences 
that  each  in-service  counselor  was  having  with  his 
counselees  made  it  feasible  for  him  to  draw  upon  live 
data  in  writing  and  interpreting  cases. 

Each  counselor  was  required  to  write,  for  each 
of  his  counselees,  a brief  report  which  was  placed  in 
the  counselee's  permanent  record  folder.  Counselors 
organized  partial  case  studies  of  three  of  their  counselees 
for  analysis  and  evaluation  by  the  instructor. 

Research  and  evaluation 

The  final  phase  of  this  counselor  education 
program  occurred  after  the  pre-freshmen  counseling  was 
completed.  Further  class  and  small  group  discussions  were 
held  during  the  last  two  weeks.  Small  group  research 
reports  relating  to  some  aspect  of  the  counseling  process 
were  presented,  and  the  last  two  days  were  used  for  a 
group  evaluation  of  the  program  and  for  final  examinations. 
The  schedule  of  the  1963  Summer  program  is  given  in 
Appendix  A. 
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The  counselees 

The  University  of  Alabama  invited  incoming 
freshman  to  attend  a three-day  orientation,  testing, 
counseling,  and  pre-registration  program  to  prepare  them 
for  the  beginning  of  school  in  the  fall.  The  program 
was  administered  by  the  Director  of  Off-Campus  Relations 
and  was  coordinated  through  the  various  offices  under 
the  direction  of  the  Vice-President  for  Student  Affairs. 
The  pre-freshmen  men  and  women  were  assigned  to  come 
to  the  campus,  two  groups  a week,  during  six  weeks  of 
the  summer  school  session.  They  were  housed  and  fed 
in  University  facilities.  Semi-weekly  groups  ranged  in 
number  from  100-170,  thus  each  in-service  counselor  had 
from  four  to  seven  pre-freshmen  counselees  in  each  of 
his  groups. 

All  required  entrance  examinations  were  ad- 
ministered by  the  Director  of  University  Testing  during 
the  afternoon  and  evening  of  the  first  day.  The  in- 
service  counselor  met  his  small  group  of  counselees  in 
the  residence  hall  after  the  testing  sessions  the  first 
night.  This  meeting,  lasting  an  hour  or  more,  gave 
the  counselors  their  first  opportunity  to  meet  the 
counselees  in  small,  informal  groups. 
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The  second  counselor-counselee  meetings 
occurred  late  in  the  afternoon  of  the  second  day, 
allowing  groups  to  have  their  evening  meal  together. 
During  these  two  hours  many  pre-freshmen  sought  indi- 
vidual help  from  their  counselors;  some  arranged  indi- 
vidual counseling  sessions  for  the  second  meeting,  a 
final  group  meeting,  held  after  the  freshmen  returned 
to  their  housing  units  the  second  night,  usually 
developed  into  a number  of  individual  conferences 
between  counselor  and  counselee.  Hours  for  all  group 
meetings  are  designated  in  the  time  schedule  shown  in 
Appendix  c. 

In  required  individual  counseling  sessions 
during  the  third  day,  test  scores  were  interpreted  and 
the  pre-freshmen  were  encouraged  to  discuss  personal 
problems  as  well  as  vocational  and  educational  plans. 
During  the  afternoon  of  this  day  each  prospective 
freshman  met  with  a faculty  adviser  to  plan  a class 
schedule  for  the  fall  semester,  after  which  the  student 
was  free  to  check  out  of  his  residence  hall  and  leave 
the  campus. 

Other  phases  of  the  pre-registration  program 
included  campus  tours;  small  and  total  group  orientation; 
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talks  pertaining  to  college  rules,  mores  and  activities; 
and  one  informal  party.  These  activities  were  di- 
rected by  university  staff  and  student  leaders.  An 
example  of  the  three -day  schedule  for  counselors  is 
included  in  Appendix  C. 


CHAPTER  IV 


ANALYSIS  OF  DATA 


The  first  hypothesis 

The  first  hypothesis  (In-service  counselors ' 
reported  concepts  of  the  ideal  counselor-counselee 
relationship  will  be  changed  in  the  direction  of  the 
reported  concepts  of  "experts")  was  tested  by  ad- 
ministering a revised  form  of  Fiedler's  Q-sort  to  the 
selected  population  of  in-service  counselors  described 
in  the  previous  chapter.  The  initial  sorting  was  com- 
pleted by  all  in-service  counselors  as  part  of  a test 
battery  administered  the  second  day  of  the  summer  pro- 
gram and  the  final  sorting  was  accomplished  during  the 
last  two  days  of  the  program. 

The  results  of  the  Q -sorts  were  punched  into 
IBM  cards  and  made  ready  for  computer  analyses.  Dr. 
Robert  Bills,  Director  of  Research  for  the  College  of 
Education,  University  of  Alabama,  made  available  a 
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computer  program  (designed  to  analyze  Q— sort  date) 
which  was  adapted  to  the  75-statement  sort  used  in 
this  study.  The  Q-sort  data  reported  here  were  com- 
piled by  the  Solid-State  80  computer  at  the  University 
of  Alabama. 

Table  2 indicates  the  correlations  of  in- 
service  counselors'  C-sorts  with  the  criterion  Q-sort. 
The  coefficient  of  correlation  r-^  represents  the 
initial  0-sort,  administered  at  the  beginning  of  the 
summer  program,  and  coefficient  of  correlation  r2 
represents  the  second  sorting,  administered  at  the  end 
of  the  program.  Each  coefficient  (r1  and  r2)  is 
converted  to  z coefficients,  (Fisher's  z coefficient, 
1938)  and  recorded  in  columns  headed  and  z2 . The 
differences  of  the  z coefficients  are  calculated  in 
the  last  column  as  dz.  The  range  of  initial  0-sort 
(r^'s)  yielded  relatively  high  correlations,  ranging 
from  .609  to  .855;  the  mean  correlation  being  .744. 

The  second  correlations  (r2's)  also  remained  relatively 
high,  with  a range  from  .518  to  .855.  While  the  mean 
of  the  second  correlations  (.747)  showed  a slight  in- 
crease (.003),  the  number  of  correlations  which  in- 
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TABLE  2 

COEFFICIENT  OF  CORRELATION  (r.,)  OF  IN-SERVICE 
COUNSELORS  Q -SORTS  WITH  CRITERION  (EX- 
PERTS SORTING) 


Counselor 

Z1 

r2 

Z2 

dz 

Rank  of 
Change 

1 

.836 

1.22 

.827 

1.19 

-.03 

14.5 

2 

.809 

1.13 

.695 

.87 

-.26 

23 

3 

.773 

1.02 

.736 

.95 

r** 

0 

. 

1 

17 

4 

.755 

.97 

.845 

1.26 

+.29 

2 

5 

.818 

1.16 

.755 

1.00 

-.16 

20.5 

6 

.745 

.97 

.736 

.95 

-.02 

12.5 

7 

.700 

.87 

.682 

.83 

-.04 

16 

8 

.745 

.97 

.755 

1.00 

-.03 

10 

9 

.845 

1.26 

.800 

1.10 

-.16 

20.5 

10 

.764 

1.00 

.814 

1.13 

+.13 

6 

11 

.666 

.79 

.518 

.58 

-.21 

22 

12 

.609 

.71 

.673 

.81 

+.10 

7 

13 

.700 

.87 

.773 

1.02 

— .15 

5 

14 

.855 

1.26 

.845 

1.26 

.00 

11 

15 

.759 

1.00 

.823 

1.16 

+.16 

4 
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TABLE  2 (Continued) 


Counselor  ^ 

Z1 

r2 

z2 

dz 

Rank  of 
Change 

16 

.736 

.95 

.855 

1.29 

+.34 

1 

17 

• 664 

.79 

.791 

1.07 

+ .28 

3 

18 

.764 

1.00 

.791 

1.07 

+.07 

9 

19 

.845 

1.26 

.809 

1.13 

-.13 

18 

20 

.682 

.83 

.595 

.69 

-.14 

19 

21 

.618 

.73 

.609 

.71 

-.02 

12.5 

22 

.664 

.79 

.700 

.87 

+.08 

8 

23 

.759 

1.00 

.750 

.97 

1 

. 

o 

w 

14.5 

M « 

.744 

.747 

Zd 

z 

« +.36 

2 

Zd 

z 

« +.1296 

od 

z 

od 

/ Nx-3  + 

* .316 

V3 

Standard  error  of  a 
difference  between 
two  z coefficients 

Zd 

= —5. 

..  .36  _ 

1.14 

(not  significant 
of  confidence) 

at  . 05  level 

u 

od 

z 

.316 

creased  after  the  second  sorting  was  less  than  half 
of  the  total  number  of  in-service  counselors  (10  of 
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23) . The  sum  of  the  differences  between  z^  and  Z2 
( £ dz)  totals  +.36,  which  provides  a mean  difference 
of  +.016. 

The  difference  found  between  z^  and  Z2  co- 
efficients (.36)  is  only  slightly  higher  than  the 
standard  error  of  the  difference  between  the  two  z 
coefficients,  (.316).  The  standard  error  was  determined 
by  the  formula  described  by  Guilford  (1950,  p.  224)  . 

The  standard  error  provides  information  which 
assists  in  determining  the  level  of  significance  of  the 
differences  in  the  z coefficients.  The  t ratio  can  be 
determined  by  dividing  the  sum  of  the  differences 
between  and  Z2  by  the  standard  error.  This  results 
in  a t ratio  (Guilford,  1950,  pp.  224-225)  which 
enables  one  to  test  the  level  of  significance  of  these 
differences.  A t ratio  of  1.14,  with  an  n of  23 
does  not  reach  the  .05  level  of  significance.  There- 
fore, the  rather  small  amount  of  change  determined  by 
the  correlation  of  Q-sort  results,  when  comparing  these  re- 
sults to  the  criterion  Q-sort,  since  it  cannot  be  said  that 
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change  can  be  determined  beyond  chance. 

In-service  counselors'  concepts  of  the  "ideal" 
counselor-counselee  relationship,  as  determined  by 
Fiedler's  experts,  correlated  highly  at  the  beginning 
of  this  summer  preparation  program.  The  analyses  of 
the  data  in  Table  2 indicated  only  some  in-service 
counselors'  concepts  of  the  "ideal"  counselor-counselee 
relationships  were  to  become  more  like  those  concepts 
held  by  Fiedler's  experts  after  a summer  counselor 
preparation  program. 

The  second  hypothesis 

The  method  employed  to  test  the  second 
hypothesis  (in-service  counselors'  behavior  in  the 
counseling  relationship  will  change  in  the  direction  of 
that  prescribed  by  the  perceptual  orientation  of  "good" 
counselors  as  defined  by  Combs  and  Soper  on  each  of  the 
following  categories!  general  frame  of  reference, 
people  and  their  behavior,  of  self,  and  the  purpose  of 
the  helping  task) , was  an  evaluation  of  taped  counseling 
sessions  recorded  during  the  summer  program.  Tapes 
of  counseling  interviews  were  made  during  the  sessions 
held  for  observation  and  criticism  by  the  course  in- 
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structors;  these  laboratory  sessions  were  more  com- 
pletely described  in  Chapter  III.  The  tapes  used  for 
this  study  were  those  recorded  at  the  outset  and  at 
the  conclusion  of  the  summer  observation  sessions.  The 
tapes  represent  the  behavior  of  each  in-service  counselor 
in  two  counseling  relationships  occurring  four  to  six 
weeks  apart.  While  this  period  appears  relatively 
short,  each  in-service  counselor  was  involved  in  sixty 
to  eighty  counseling  relationships  as  well  as  partici- 
pating in  classes,  group  discussions,  personal  study, 
and  critique  sessions  with  his  instructors  during  this 
time. 

Each  tape  was  scored  with  a scoring  system 
based  on  items  and  procedures  developed  by  Combs  and 
Soper  (1963)  to  study  the  perceptual  organization  of 
effective  counselors.  Three  scorers  were  selected 
from  doctoral  level  students  in  the  areas  of  education- 
al psychology  and  counseling  and  guidance  who  were 
familiar  with  the  theoretical  framework,  research 
definitions,  and  scoring  criteria  of  this  study. 

In  this  procedure,  each  scorer  listened  to  a 
taped  counseling  interview,  made  inferences  as  to  the 
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perceptual  orientation  of  that  in-service  counselor, 
and  scored  the  counselor  for  each  of  the  twelve  di- 
mensions being  used  as  criteria.  Score  sheets  were 
made  available  for  this  purpose  (Appendix  D) . 

The  scorers  were  prepared  to  use  these  pro- 
cedures by  scoring  tapes  not  used  in  this  study. 

Practice  continued  until  they  achieved  scoring  corre- 
lations of  .80  or  better.  It  was  believed  that  inter- 
scorer correlations  of  .80  or  better  would  be  sufficient 
to  allow  them  to  proceed  with  the  actual  scoring  of 
each  in-service  counselor's  tapes.  Table  3 reveals  the 
improvement  of  inter-scorer  correlations  on  four  com- 
pleted trial  tapes.  The  scorers  are  designated  here, 
and  throughout  the  remainder  of  this  study,  by  letters 
BB,H  "K,"  and  "W."  This  trial  procedure  was  completed 
prior  to  the  scoring  of  the  in-service  counselors'  tapes 
and  was  accomplished  by  each  scorer  independently.  Dis- 
cussions were  held  with  the  scorers  to  help  them 
clarify  meanings  and  procedures. 

Each  scorer  scored  all  of  the  tapes  recorded 
during  early  and  late  interviewing  sessions  for  each 
in-service  counselor.  Each  tape  was  coded  in  such  a 
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TABLE  3 

INTER-SCORER  CORRELATIONS  ON  TRIAL  TAPES 


Trial  Tape 

B-K 

B-W 

K-W 

1 

.909 

.584 

.643 

2 

.640 

.760 

.842 

3 

.758 

.758 

1.000 

4 

.865 

.846 

.978 

way  that  a scorer  could  not  distinguish  early  or  late 
interview  sessions,  or  the  identity  of  the  in-service 
counselor.  Scorers  listened  to  each  tape  independently 
and  made  their  evaluations  on  the  score  sheets  provided 
for  this  purpose.  (See  Appendix  D.).  The  passing  of 
tapes  among  the  scorers  was  controlled  by  the  research- 
er and  every  attempt  was  made  to  avoid  developing  a 
pattern  of  scoring  within  the  total  process.  The  com- 
pletion of  this  phase  of  the  study  took  about  six  weeks, 
each  scorer  evaluating  46  interview  sessions  of 
approximately  one  hour  each. 

The  tabulation  of  scores  was  completed  shortly 
after  score  sheets  and  tapes  were  returned.  Raw  scores 
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appeared  to  show  direction  toward  that  hypothesized  in 

each  of  the  four  categories,  but  the  probability  of 

halo-effects  and  discrepancy  amongst  the  scorers  needed 

to  be  accounted  for  since  numerical  comparability  would 

not  be  sufficient  evidence  to  support  or  reject  the 

second  hypothesis.  Guilford  (1950,  p.  570)  writes  of 

the  problems  inherent  in  the  use  of  similar  rating  scale 

evaluations  and  provides  the  following  discussion* 

Assume  that  when  judge  A rates  25  individuals 
for  some  particular  trait  on  an  11-point  scale, 
he  maintains  somewhat  equal  units  so  far  as  his 
own  judgments  are  concerned.  Assume  that  judge 
B,  in  rating  the  same  25  individuals  for  the  same 
trait,  also  maintains  equality  of  unit.  But 
permit  B's  unit  to  differ  in  size  from  A's,  and 
permit  any  particular  numerical  rating,  for 
example,  the  rating  7,  to  mean  a higher  or  lower 
real  value  for  B than  it  does  for  A.  These  kinds 
of  discrepancies  are  probably  very  common  among 
such  ratings.  When  we  average  ratings  obtained 
from  different  judges  on  the  same  trait,  same 
individual,  we  are  often  averaging  things  quite 
different  in  numerical  meaning.  If  we  wish  to 
be  relieved  of  these  constant  errors,  we  should 
transform  the  ratings  into  judgments  on  a common 
scale  before  averaging.  We  may  do  so  by  adopting 
one  judge  whose  ratings  seem  to  cover  the  scale 
fairly  well  as  the  standard  rater  and  let  his  mean 
and  standard  deviation  become  the  reference  values 
for  all  distributions. 

Guilford  (1950,  p.  572)  discusses  the  regression 
equation  for  transforming  a distribution  to  a different 
mean  and  standard  deviation* 
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Xba  ** 

ca 

Xb  - 

aa  \ Mb  - Ma' 

ab 

ob] 

where, 

Xba  » measurement  in  distribution  B transformed 
into  terms  of  distribution  A. 

Xb  * original  measurement  in  distribution  B. 

* standard  deviation  of  distribution  A. 

°b  **  standard  deviation  of  distribution  B. 

Mb  « mean  of  distribution  B. 

Ma  * mean  of  distribution  A. 

Applying  the  above  transformation  formula  to 
the  raw  scores,  each  of  the  four  categories  has  two 
transformation  formulas,  one  for  the  early  tapes  and 
one  for  late  tapes.  The  reader  is  referred  to  the  Ap- 
pendices ( see  H ) for  the  derivation  of  each  of  these 
eight  formulas.  Tables  4,  5,  6,  and  7 depict  the  trans- 
formation of  all  scores. 

The  transformation  of  scores  also  makes  it 
possible  to  compare  the  differences  of  the  means  of  the 
early  tapes  and  the  late  tapes  in  each  category.  Having 
hypothesized  that  a significant  change  will  occur  in 
the  direction  of  "good"  counselors,  it  was  necessary 
to  test  the  difference  of  these  means.  When  means  are 
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TABLE  4 

ORIGINAL  AND  CONVERTED  SCORES 
CATEGORY  I 


Early  Tapes 

XW 

XK 

XKW 

XB 

XBW 

Sum 

x2 

z 

164 

203 

169.98 

174 

164.01 

491.99 

Mean 

7.13 

8.83 

7.13 

7.57 

7.13 

21.39 

zx2 

* 

• - 

182.56 

<J 

» 

2.817 

- 

"*  ’■  ' 

.604 

Late  Tapes 

- 

XW 

XK 

XKW 

XB 

XBW 

Sum 

z 

194 

213 

193.82 

181 

193.87 

581.68 

Mean 

8.43 

9.26 

8.426 

7.87 

8.429 

25.29 

ZX2 

193.63 

a 

2.901 

2* 

.622 

867  t = 

4.498 

.01  level  of  i 

significance 

Key* 

(To  Tables  4,  5 

>,  6,  and 

7) 

XW  = Sum  of  scores  by  scorer  W.  (original) 

XK  = Sum  of  original  scores  by  scorer  K. 

XKW  = Transformation  of  K's  scores  in  terms  of  XW 
XB  a Sum  of  original  scores  by  scorer  B. 

XBW  ® Transformation  of  B's  scores  in  terms  of  XW 
Sum  » XW  + XKW  + XBW 
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TABLE  5 

ORIGINAL  AND  CONVERTED  SCORES 
CATEGORY  II 


Early  Tapes 

XW 

XK 

XKW 

XB 

XBW 

Sum  X2 

2 

337 

486 

336.90 

394 

336.94 

1011.75 

Mean 

14.65 

21.13 

14.65 

17.13 

14.65 

43.96 

, ,2 

5X 

813.02 

cr 

5.95 

ctm 

1.268 

Late  Tapes 

XW 

XK 

XKW 

XB 

XBW 

Sum  X2 

2 

383 

478 

383.07 

384 

382.84 

1148.90 

Mean 

16.65 

20.78 

16.65 

16.70 

16.65 

49.95 

2 X2 

914.85 

a 

6.31 

aM 

1.345 

adM«  1.848  t * 3.241  .01  level  of 

significance 
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TABLE  6 

ORIGINAL  AND  CONVERTED  SCORES 
CATEGORY  III 


Earlv  Taoes 

XW 

XK 

XKW 

XB 

XBW 

Sum  X2 

z 

261 

315 

261.19 

265 

261.18 

783.36 

Mean 

11.35 

13.70 

11.36 

11.52 

11.36 

34.06 

z x2 

; e 

596.68 

u 

5.09 

ctm 

1.085 

Late  Tapes 

XW 

XK 

XKW 

XB 

XBW 

Sum  X2 

z 

311 

308 

310.04 

274 

310.04 

931.06 

Mean 

13.52 

13.39 

11.91 

40.08 

zx2 

• • f- 

A 

375.12 

cr 

• • 4 

• 1 V 

4.02 

°M 

.857 

adM  * 1.362  t “ 4.356  .01  level  of  signifi- 

cance. 
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TABLE  7 

ORIGINAL  AND  CONVERTED  SCORES 
CATEGORY  IV 


Early  Tapes 

XW 

XK 

XKW 

XB 

XBW 

Sum 

X2 

z 

217 

333 

216.75 

265 

216.92 

650.67 

Mean 

9.43 

14.48 

9.42 

11.52 

9.43 

28.29 

2 

zx 

734.67 

CT 

5.65 

ctm 

1.205 

rt 

® 

Tapes 

XW 

XK 

XKW 

XB 

XBW 

Sum 

X2 

z 

295 

311 

295.05 

276 

295.14 

879.19 

Mean 

12.83 

13.52 

12.83 

12.00 

12.84 

37.36 

zx2 

1013.51 

a 

6.64 

aM 

1.416 

adM  » 1.859 


t * 4.879 


01  level  of  significance 
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ancor related,  the  t formula  for  testing  mean  dif- 
ferences is  Fisher’s  (1938)  t formula  for  testing 
the  difference  between  means,  when  the  two  samples 
are  of  equal  size,  i.e.,  Nx  * N2,  the  t formula  can 
be  simplified,  as  explained  by  Guilford  (1950, 
p.  228). 

Using  the  means  and  sums  of  squares  derived 
from  the  transformed  scores  (Tables  4,  5,  6 and  7) , 
and  inserting  them  into  the  t formula,  the  t ratios 
were  determined  for  each  of  the  four  categories. 

These  four  t ratios,  or  t scores,  when  read  into  a 
distribution  table  of  t (Fisher  and  Yates,  1943, 
p.  30)  indicate  probability  of  better  than  .01,  with 
23  degrees  of  freedom.  This  would  indicate  that  the 
probability  is  less  than  one  in  one  hundred  of  these 
results  occurring  by  chance. 

The  significance  of  these  t scores  would 
indicate  that  the  behavior  of  these  counselors  in  the 
helping  relationships  during  this  summer  preparation 
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program  did  change  in  the  direction  of  "good" 
counselors.  This  conclusion  would  support  the  second 
hypothesis,  that  in-service  counselors'  behavior  in 
the  counseling  relationship  will  change  in  the  direction 
of  that  prescribed  by  the  perceptual  orientation  of 
"good"  counselors  as  defined  by  Combs  and  Soper. 

Discussion 

The  statistical  procedures  used  above  assume 
that  the  variables  being  measured  were,  or  had  an  op- 
portunity to  be,  normally  distributed  in  the  observed 
population.  Although  this  assumption  seems  to  be  quite 
reasonable,  a further  test  of  the  data  was  employed 
which  does  not  rest  on  the  assumption  of  normal  dis- 
tribution. Siegel  (1956)  suggests  a number  of 
statistical  tests  which  do  not  specify  conditions  about 
the  parameters  of  the  population  from  which  a sample 
is  drawn.  The  Wilcoxon  Matched -Pairs  S igned -Ranks 
Test  (Siegel,  1956,  pp.  75-83)  was  applied  to  the  data 
and  again  each  of  the  four  catagories  in  the  second 
hypothesis  proved  significant  beyond  the  .01  level. 

These  results  are  reported  in  Tables  8,  9,  10  and  11. 


wILCOXON  MATCHED-PAIRS  SIGNED— RANKS  TEST  FOR  CATEGORY  I 
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It  should  be  noted  that  the  twelve  dimensions 
which  made  up  the  four  categories  of  the  scoring 
instrument  did  reveal  some  amount  of  change  between 
the  beginning  and  the  end  of  this  program,  when  tested 
by  the  Wilcoxon  Matched-Pairs  Signed-Rank  Test.  Each 
dimension  did  have  appropriate  mean  changes,  but  the 
level  of  significance  was  not  determined.  Analysis 
of  the  twelve  dimensions  should  be  carried  out  in 
further  studies  in  order  to  determine  the  influence 
of  each  dimension  within  its  own  category  and  the  in- 
fluence each  dimension  maintains  toward  the  over-all 
behavior  for  each  in-service  counselor. 

Related  Information 

The  researcher  was  able  to  obtain  other  in- 
formation pertaining  to  this  group  of  in-service 
counselors  through  serving  as  one  of  their  instructors 
throughout  the  summer  program.  While  this  information 
has  no  direct  bearing  on  the  data  already  reported,  it 
is  included  to  answer  some  related  questions.  Change 
in  concepts  of  and  behavior  in  the  helping  relationship 
has  been  determined,  but  is  this  change  related  in  any 
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way  to  the  age  o£  the  counselor,  or  to  his  relation-* 
ships  within  the  peer  group,  or  how  his  supervisors 
perceive  him  as  a counselor? 

Each  in-service  counselor  was  ranked  in  these 

•/ 

four  areas:  (1)  amount  of  change  revealed  in  his 

behavior  in  the  counseling  relationships,  as  scored 
for  this  study,  (2)  his  chronological  age,  (3)  his 
supervisor's  ratings  at  the  end  of  the  preparation 
program,  and  (4)  his  status  among  his  fellow  program 
participants,  as  revealed  by  responses  to  a sociometric 
questionnaire  completed  the  last  day  of  the  summer 
program.  (A  copy  can  be  found  in  Appendix  L) 

Table  12  resulted  from  the  application  of 
Spearman's  formula  for  coefficient  of  rank  correlation, 
described  by  Diamond  (1959,  p.  242). 

Low  inter-correlations  for  the  four  areas  would 
indicate  that  change  of  behavior  is  not  related  to 
factors  of  age,  peer  group  image,  or  supervisors' 
ratings.  In  fact,  the  supervisors  would  appear  to 
have  a rather  poor  perception  of  the  in-service 
counselors  as  it  might  relate  to  change  in  behavior. 

It  might  have  proved  otherwise  had  the  instructors  been 
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TABLE  12 

RANK  CORRELATIONS  OF  RATINGS  IN  FOUR  AREAS 


MS 

Peers 

Supervisors 

Change 

.275 

.146 

-.056 

Age 

.125 

.263 

Peers 

.466 

asked  to  rate  perceived  behavioral  changes  rather  than 
more  general  academic  performances.  The  peer  group 
and  the  supervisors  were  in  closer  agreement,  according 
to  these  correlations;  yet  one  must  consider  possible 
identification  and  transference  within  such  an  intimate 
instructor-student  setting.  It  might  be  hypothesized 
that  age  would  correlate  highly  with  change  in  counseling 
behavior,  but  further  analysis  is  necessary  to  reveal 
if  amount  of  change,  or  lack  of  change,  correlated  with 
the  age  of  the  counselor. 

The  inter-correlations  of  the  four  areas  of 
change,  age,  peers,  and  supervisors  do  not  provide  any 
specific  answers,  but  do  raise  some  interesting 
questions  that  may  be  given  consideration  in  further 
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research  studies  of  preparation  programs  for  in- 
service  counselors.  For  example,  does  the  preparation 
of  a school  counselor,  which  would  require  changes  in 
concepts  and  perceptions  of  self  and  others,  have  any 
relationship  to  the  age  of  the  counselor-candidate? 

Can  the  peer  ratings  of  counselor-candidates  in  a 
preparation  program  be  an  indicator  of,  or  an  influence 
on,  the  changes  an  individual  is  making?  Are  super- 
visors seeking  "academic  achievement*'  and  not  seeking 
to  recognize  growth  and  change  in  areas  related  to 
perceptions  of  self  and  others? 

Analysis  of  each  individual  in-service  counselor 
was  not  attempted.  Relationships  of  certain  Q-sort 
items  to  concepts,  perceptions,  age,  or  other  ratings 
might  well  provide  clues  that  would  assist  counselor 
educators  to  understand  more  clearly  the  dynamics  of 
these  helping  relationships  and  to  prepare  individuals 
to  become  better  counselors. 


CHAPTER  V 


CONCLUSIONS  AND  RECOMMENDATIONS 

The  twenty-three  in-service  counselors 
participating  in  the  summer  counselor  education  pro- 
gram expressed  high  agreement  with  Fiedler's  nexpertsN 
on  the  concept  of  the  ideal  counselor-counselee  re- 
lationship at  the  beginning  of  the  program.  This  ex- 
pression of  agreement  was  not  significantly  changed 
in  the  direction  hypothesized  in  this  study  by  the 
end  of  the  program,  while  individuals  show  change,  the 
amount  of  change  as  a group  did  not  reach  a level  of 
significance  that  would  support  the  first  hypothesis. 

There  may  be  a number  of  reasons  why  this 
change  was  not  supported  in  this  study.  One  reason  may 
be  related  to  the  brief  amount  of  time  between  testings, 
which  was  eleven  weeks  in  this  program.  Secondly,  the 
rather  high  correlations  found  on  the  first  testing 
may  be  rather  difficult  to  improve  upon,  especially  over 
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a brief  span  of  time.  Eome  in-service  counselors  had 
less  agreement  with  the  "experts"  at  the  end  of  the 
program  than  at  the  beginning.  Thirdly,  Piedler’s 
Q-sort  items  have  been  challenged  for  their  limitations, 
and  it  has  been  demonstrated  that  novices  in  counseling 
can  agree  rather  highly  with  his  "experts."  Despite 
these  findings,  the  in-service  counselors  did  show  a 
slight  trend  of  change  in  this  study.  This  may  indi- 
cate individuals  can  make  changes  in  their  concepts  of 
the  helping  relationship  as  the  result  of  counselor 
education  experiences. 

The  in-service  counselors  displayed  a signifi- 
cant change  in  their  behavior  in  counseling  relation- 
ships, as  measured  in  this  study.  Using  the  perceptual 
frame  of  reference  to  judge  behavior  in  counseling  re- 
lationships, recordings  of  interviews  were  scored  using 
the  scoring  procedures  developed  by  Combs  and  Soper. 
These  changes  were  related  to  four  categories  of  the 
perceptual  organization  of  each  counselor.  Each  of  the 
categories— his  general  frame  of  reference,  his  per- 
ceptions of  self,  his  perceptions  of  others,  and  his 
perception  of  the  helping  task — revealed  changes  between 
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early  and  late  summer  counseling  sessions.  These 
changes  were  in  the  direction  of  those  perceptions 
held  by  "good"  counselors.  Each  of  the  four  categories 
showed  significant  changes  beyond  the  .01  level  of 
confidence. 

The  in-service  counselors  measured  in  this 
study  made  significant  changes  in  their  perceptions 
and,  subsequently,  changes  in  their  behaviors  in 
counseling  relationships,  while  participating  in  a 
summer  counselor  education  program.  These  conclusions 
can  only  be  drawn  from  the  relatively  small  group  of 
in-service  counselors  participating  in  one  eleven-week 
summer  program.  The  program  was  specifically  organized 
to  help  individuals  alter  their  concepts  of  and  behavior 
in  counseling  relationships.  These  in-service  counselors 
were  limited  by  time  and  circumstances  to  a rather 
homogeneous  selection  of  counselees,  i.e.,  pre-freshmen 
college  students  seeking  academic  advisement,  place- 
ment test  interpr station,  and  personal  counseling  re- 
lating to  college  entrance.  Each  counselor  was  able  to 
make  individual  contacts  with  a number  of  counselees 
during  the  six-week  period  allotted  for  counseling. 
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Such  kinds  of  practicum  experiences  are  open  to 
challenge  in  terms  of  long-term  counseling  and  follow- 
up. 

The  instruments  used  in  this  study  represent  a 
somewhat  novel  methodology.  The  use  of  Fiedler's  Q- 
sort  items  to  measure  in-service  counselors  concepts  of  the 
counseling  relationship  has  not  been  done  before,  nor 
has  it  been  utilized  in  a before -after  study,  as  far  as 
this  writer  knows.  However,  other  Q-sorts  have  been  utilized 
in  before -after  studies  (see  Wylie,  1961) . 

The  scoring  or  recorded  interviews  is  an  adaptation 
of  the  method  devised  by  Combs  and  Soper.  As  initially 
developed,  their  procedure  involved  the  use  of  written 
reactions  to  counseling  situations.  This  study  employed 
the  same  criterion  and  scoring  method  with  the  in-service 
counselors'  tapes  as  they  did  with  the  written  statements 
of  their  counselors.  Other  methods  of  identifying  counselors' 
perceptions  could  be  direct  observations  of  interviews, 
transcriptions  of  taped  counselors'  interviews,  or  diary 
reports  by  counselors  in  preparation. 

The  in-service  counselors  utilized  for  this 
study  are  a selected  sample  of  counselors  in  general. 

All  have  had  considerable  formal  preparation  and  all 
have  indicated  ability  in  previous  counseling 
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situations.  This  group  of  twenty-three  in-service 
counselors  may  not  represent  a random  sample  of  school 
counselors  and  therefore  the  results  of  this  study  may 
apply  only  to  this  particular  group.  Counselor  edu- 
cation programs  are  populated  by  less  experienced 
individuals  who  are  not  as  well  prepared  to  do  the 
kinds  of  things  required  of  these  in-service  counselors. 
Yet,  if  these  more  experienced  counselors  indicate 
changes  do  accrue  while  gaining  further  preparation, 
hopefully,  the  less  experienced  counselor-candidate 
might  well  produce  greater  changes  during  similar 
preparational  programs. 

The  time  period  of  this  program  may  come  under 
challenge  from  some  counselor  educators.  The  eleven- 
week  program  is  concentrated  and  the  changes  identified 
here  might  be  of  short  duration.  The  time  lapse  of 
four  to  six  weeks  between  early  and  late  recorded  in- 
terviews could  be  insufficient  to  support  the  con- 
tentions being  made  about  behavioral  changes.  Suf- 
ficient time  has  not  been  made  available  to  each 
individual  counselor  to  provide  for  changes  in  concepts, 
attitudes,  perceptions,  and  eventually,  behavior. 
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Certainly,  changes  such  as  these  may  occur  rather 
slowly,  i£  at  all,  in  some  individuals. 

The  permanency  of  the  changes  which  were 
attributed  to  this  summer  educational  program  need  to 
be  measured,  while  changes  have  been  identified, 
here,  there  is  need  for  a follow-up  study  to  determine 
whether  these  changes  in  behaviors  and  concepts  remain 
beyond  the  summer  program.  Each  of  the  in-service 
counselors  has  returned  to  his  or  her  respective 
responsibilities  after  the  summer  program  and  is  in- 
volved in  counseling  relationships.  Has  this  summer 
of  experiences  provoked  changes  in  these  individuals 
which  remain  as  part  of  their  behavior  in  new  and  more 
varied  counseling  relationships?  Other  studies  re- 
lating to  the  attitudes  of  counselor-candidates  indicate 
that  those  individuals  more  directly  involved  in  the  work 
of  a counselor  tend  to  retain  or  exhibit  more  of  the 
att itudinal  changes  attributed  to  their  educational  pro- 
g ram.  Would  results  of  a follow-up  of  this  group  of 
in-service  counselors  be  related  to  the  kinds  of  vo- 
cational activities  in  which  they  are  now  engaged?  This 
kind  of  follow-up  study  would  require  observation  and 
evaluation  of  behavior  in  counseling  relationships  and 
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this  might  be  impossible  in  given  job  settings.  Other 
means  of  evaluating  behavior  would  need  to  be  employed, 
such  as  reports  of  critical  incidents,  diary  reports, 
or  Q-sorts. 

Another  recommendation  is  to  measure  other 
groups  of  in-service  counselors  for  changes  under 
similar  counselor  education  programs.  While  this  study 
was  confined  to  one  group  in  one  summer  program,  it 
would  be  well  to  test  counselors  in  other  summer 
counselor  education  programs  which  make  some  use  of 
practicum  experiences.  Many  colleges  and  universities 
use  the  summer  months  to  test  and  counsel  incoming 
freshmen;  some  of  these  schools  could  provide  a dif- 
ferent setting  in  which  to  measure  changes  in  counselor- 
candidates  being  used  for  counseling  purposes.  The 
summer  Counseling  and  Guidance  Training  Institutes 
authorized  under  the  National  Defense  Education  Act 
Title  V-B  could  be  another  source  of  data  for  measuring 
changes.  These  institutes  afford  opportunities  to 
compare  different  preparational  conditions  since  each 
of  the  participating  schools  organizes  and  conducts 
its  own  preparational  program. 
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It  is  recommended  that  the  study  of  behavior 
in  the  counseling  relationship  become  a more  prominent 
aspect  of  efforts  to  understand,  evaluate,  and  improve 
counselor  education  programs.  This  study  demonstrates 
the  use  of  one  theoretical  model  to  study  behaviors 
in  the  counseling  relationship.  Counselor  educators 
have  become  mare  concerned  with  the  counselor -candidates 
as  individuals  who  need,  above  all,  to  improve  their 
behaviors  in  counseling  relationships.  While  attitudes 
and  concepts  have  been  demonstrated  to  change  during, 
or  after,  preparation,  more  research  is  necessary  to 
demonstrate  that  behaviors  can  be  affected  by  education- 
al experiences.  This  study  has  identified  changes  in 
behavior  by  in-service  counselors  who  participated  in 
a summer  program.  It  is  further  reconmiended  that  changes 
in  counselor-candidates'  behavior  in  counseling  relation- 
ships be  studied  with  respect  to:  (a)  long-term  program* 

that  is,  programs  which  extend  over  a period  of  one  or 
two  academic  years,  and  (b)  other  short-term  programs 
such  as  counseling  and  Guidance  Training  Institutes, 
regular  academic  programs,  in-service  workshops,  or  pro- 
grams not  specifically  designed  for  experienced  personnel. 
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Studies  are  needed  which  will  relate  personality 
factors  of  the  counselor-candidates  to  the  degree  and 
direction  of  behavioral  change  which  can  be  identified. 
The  present  study  made  no  attempt  to  do  this  because 
the  only  standardized  instrument  given  to  the  group  under 
fctudy  here  was  the  Minnesota  Multiphasic  Personality 
Inventory  and  these  profiles  did  not  enter  into  the 
consideration  of  individuals  involved. 

Finally,  it  is  recommended  that  counselor  edu- 
cators test  the  hypotheses  they  make  as  to  the  benefits 
their  graduates  derive  from  their  respective  counselor 
education  programs.  This  study  has  shown  that  one 
counselor  education  program  has  enabled  most  of  the 
participants  to  improve  their  behavior  in  a counseling 
relationship.  It  must  be  assumed  that  other  counselor 
educators  can  support  their  program’s  goals  and  purposes 
with  the  necessary  data  to  justify  their  continuance. 
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GENERAL  STAFF  FOR  SUMMER  PRACTICUM 


Administrative 

Mr.  Walter  R.  Guyton  - Coordinator,  Assistant  to  Vice- 
President  for  student  Affairs 

Dr.  Eugene  Dutton  - Director  of  Testing,  Director  of 
University  Testing  Service  and  Associate  Professor 
of  Psychology 


Instructional 

Dr.  Fain  A.  Guthrie  - Director  of  Instruction; 

Associate  Professor  of  Education  in  Counseling 

Mr.  Eugene  W.  Schoch  - Instructor;  Instructor  of 
Education  in  Counseling 

Mr.  Joseph  E.  Barton  - Graduate  Assistant  in  Counseling 
and  Guidance 

Mrs.  Twynette  Watson  - Graduate  Assistant  in  Counseling 
and  Guidance 
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I.  General  Assignments  and  Procedures!  Summer 

Practicum  1963 

A.  For  class  lecture  sessions  and  briefing  sessions 
associated  with  the  practicum,  all  25  counselors 
will  meet  together  throughout  the  sumner. 

B.  For  the  purpose  of  group  discussions,  analysis 
of  counseling  interviews,  seminars,  and  the 
like,  the  25  counselors  will  be  divided  into 
two  groups. 

1.  Group  I will  include  all  students  with 
odd  numbers. 

2.  Group  II  will  include  all  students  with 
even  numbers. 

3.  During  the  first  summer  semester,  Mr.  Schoch 
will  supervise  the  counseling  interviews  of 
Group  I,  and  will  be  the  discussion  leader 
for  this  group.  Mr.  Guthrie  will  supervise 
the  counseling  and  serve  as  discussion 
leader  for  Group  II  during  this  period.  On 
July  15  Mr.  Schoch  will  assume  responsibility 
for  Group  II,  and  Mr.  Guthrie  will  assume 
responsibility  for  Group  I.  Beginning  on 
August  7 both  instructors  will  work  with 

the  total  group  on  special  assignments. 

4.  Graduate  assistants,  who  are  doctoral 
students  in  Counseling  and  Guidance,  will 
assist  in  instruction  generally,  and  will  be 
responsible  for  physical  arrangements 
associated  with  the  taping  of  interviews 
and  counseling  critiques,  and  in  assisting 
students  with  individual  assignments. 

C.  General  Topics  of  Practicum  Lectures  and 
Discussions 
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The  basic  purpose  of  a practicum  experience  is 
to  provide  the  student  with  an  opportunity  to  work  with 
clients  under  the  close  supervision  and  guidance  of 
experienced  counselors.  Such  supervision  requires  a 
close  relationship  between  instructor  and  student;  a 
relationship  which  facilitates  personal  instruction  and 
discussion  of  individual  clients,  plus  constant  evalu- 
ation of  the  student’s  work  with  clients.  This  kind  of 
relationship  constitutes  the  heart  of  the  summer 
practicum. 

Prior  to  the  arrival  of  the  first  group  of  fresh- 
men on  campus,  there  will  be  a series  of  lectures,  dis- 
cussions, and  demonstrations.  The  content  of  these  will 
be  in  great  part  review.  During  this  period  an  effort 
will  be  made  to  integrate  the  counselor's  knowledge  and 
understandings  of  important  counseling  tools  and  skills 
so  that  these  may  be  used  most  effectively  during  sub- 
sequent weeks. 

After  the  last  freshman  group  has  visited  the 
campus,  additional  time  will  remain  for  critiques,  dis- 
cussions, and  appropriate  readings  in  the  area,  in- 
struction during  this  period  will  follow  basically  a 
seminar  format. 

During  the  period  of  time  when  freshmen  are 
coming  to  the  campus,  instruction  will  center  around 
practicum  experiences,  analysis  of  interview  sessions, 
evaluations,  and  discussions  of  problems. 

IX.  The  Instructional  Schedule 

Counselors  will  register  on  June  10  and  11. 

Only  those  students  formally  admitted  to  the  Summer 
Practicum  will  enroll  in  these  courses.  Classes  will 
begin  on  June  12.  Each  counselor  will  be  enrolled  in 
COP  315  - Practicum  in  Counseling  Z - first  summer 
semester  and  in  COP  316  - Practicum  in  Counseling  II  - 
during  the  second  semester.  Also,  each  counselor  will 
be  enrolled  in  CGP  314  - Case  Studies  in  Counseling, 
throughout  the  summer.  This  will  give  a total  credit 
of  nine  semester  hours.  Some  few  enrollees  may  have 
taken  CGP  314  earlier.  In  these  cases  effort  will  be 
made  to  enroll  the  student  in  an  alternative  course 
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related  to  the  practicum  experience.  This  will  be 
done  on  an  individual  basis.  In  no.  case  cam  more 
than  nine  semester  hours  credit  be  earned. 

Instruction  will  be  carried  out  in  these  phases: 

(1)  The  pre -counseling  period,  (2)  the  counseling 
periods,  (3)  the  post -counseling  period. 

A.  The  Pre -Counseling  Period 

This  is  the  period  of  time  prior  to  the  arrival 
of  freshmen  at  the  campus.  It  covers  the  time  from 
June  12  through  June  24.  Instruction  during  this 
time  will  be  concerned  with  the  regular  course  con- 
tent and  orientation  to  the  University's  programs, 
regulations,  expectations,  services,  and  the  like. 
This  period  is  vitally  related  to  the  success  of 
subsequent  counseling  with  the  freshmen  students. 

1.  General  topics  for  classroom  lecture  and  dis- 
cussion (CGP  314  and  315)  during  this  period 
will  be: 

a.  The  Counseling  Process 

(1)  Role  of  the  counselor 

(2)  Nature  of  the  relationship 

(3)  Establishing  rapport 

(4)  Reporting  information 

(5)  Principle  of  self-direction 

b.  Use  of  Personal  History 

(1)  Family  data 

(2)  Educational  data 

(3)  Goals  and  motivation 

c.  Review  of  Test  Information 

(1)  Characteristics  of  psychological 
tests 

(2)  Norms  and  interpretation 

d.  Some  Types  of  Tests 
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(1)  General  abilities  tests 

(2)  Multi-factor  tests 

(3)  Performance  and  non-language  tests 

(4)  Achievement  tests 

(5)  Personality  inventories,  interests, 
and  attitude  measures 


e.  Using  the  Expectancy  Tables 


f.  Recordkeeping  and  Continuing  Relation- 
ship 

g.  Preparation  and  Use  of  the  Case  Report 

2.  Listed  below  are  period  numbers  and  times 
of  each  period.  These  period  designations 
are  for  the  pre-counseling  phase  which 
ends  on  June  21.  All  briefing  sessions  and 
class  meetings  during  this  phase  are  con- 
sistent with  these  time  periods. 

Schedule* 


Period  It 
Period  lit 
Period  Hit 
Period  IV  t 


8*30  - 9*45  a.m. 
lOtOO  -12*00  noon 
2*00  - 4:00  p.ra. 
7*00  — 9:00  p.m. 


All  briefing  sessions  unless  otherwise  noted 
and  class  meetings  will  be  held  in  Room  309 
Graves  Hall  (Human  Development  Laboratory) 
during  this  time. 


WEDNESDAY.  JUNE  12,  1963 

Period  I*  An  Overview  of  Student  Personnel  Services 

at  the  University  of  Alabama.  Dr.  C.  T. 
Sharpton,  Vice-President  for  Student 
Affairs. 

Period  II* 


Period 


III* 


CGP  315 

College  of  Education 
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uauiNoun x#  u uiits  ij , 17QJ 

8:00  a.m.  - 5:00  p.m.  Testing  of  Counselors.  Dr.  Eugene 

Dutton,  Director,  University 
Test  Service. 

FRIDAY.  JUNE 

14 , 1963 

Period  I: 

The  Freshman  Counseling  Program.  Mr. 
Walter  R.  Guyton,  Coordinator,  Freshman 
Counseling  Program. 

Period  II: 

CGP  315 

Period  III: 

School  of  Home  Economics.  Meeting  in 
Doster  Hall. 

MONDAY.  JUNE 

17,  1963 

8:00  - 9:45  a 

.m.  The  Office  of  the  Dean  of  Women  - Its 
Role  and  Functions.  Mrs.  Sarah  L. 
Healy,  Dean  of  Women. 

Period  II: 

CGP  315 

Period  III: 

School  of  Commerce  and  Business  Adminis- 
tration. Meeting  in  Bidgood  Hall. 

TUESDAY.  JUNE 

18.,  1963 

8:00  - 9:45  a 

.m.  The  Office  of  the  Dean  of  Men  - Its 

Role  and  Functions.  Mr.  John  L.  Black- 
burn, Dean  of  Men. 

Period  II : 

CGP  315 

Period  III: 

School  of  Chemistry. 

WEDNESDAY.  JUNE  19,  1963 

8:00  - 9:45  a.m.  College  of  Engineering. 


Period 


II : CGP  315 
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1*00  - 

1*45  p 

.m.  Student  Employment  at  the  University 
of  Alabama.  Mrs.  Phil  LaMoreaux, 
Placement  Counselor. 

1*45  - 

2*30  p 

.m.  Student  Activities.  Representatives 
from  Student  Government  Association 
and  Associated  Women  Students. 

3*00  - 

5*00  p 

.m.  Joint  Meeting  - Counselors  and  Faculty 
Advisors. Old  Curriculum  Lab,  College 
of  Education  Library. 

THURSDAY,  JUNE  20,  1963 

Period 

Is 

Student  Health  Service.  Dr.  James  B. 
McLester,  Director,  University  Health  Service 

Period 

II* 

CGP  314 

Period 

III* 

School  of  Nursing. 

FRIDAY. 

JUNE  : 

21,  1963 

Period 

It 

Military  Training  in  Air  Force  and  Army 
ROTC. 

Period 

II* 

CGP  314 

Period 

Ills 

College  of  Arts  and  Sciences. 

B. 

The  Counseling  Periods 

Freshmen  will  be  reporting  to  the  campus  for 
testing  and  counseling  from  June  24  through 
August  2.  A group  of  freshmen  will  register  each 
Monday  and  Wednesday  during  this  period.  Every 
Wednesday  and  Friday  will  be  devoted  to  individual 
counseling  sessions.  Classroom  instruction  during 
this  time  will  center  around  evaluation  of  the 
on-going  counseling,  review  of  concepts,  super- 
vision of  counseling,  write-ups  of  case  reports, 
and  individual  critiques  with  the  instructional 
staff. 

Class  work  during  the  period  June  24  - August  9* 
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will  follow  the  weekly  pattern  shown  below: 


MONDAY 

8:30 

- 

10:00 

10:30 

- 

12:00 

TUESDAY: 

8:30 

_ 

10:00 

10:30 

- 

12:00 

WEDNESDAY: 

9:00 

12:00 

1:00 

- 

4:00 

THURSDAY: 

8:30 

m 

10:00 

10:30 

- 

12:00 

FRIDAY 

9:00 

- 

12:00 

1:00 

- 

4:00 

Case  Studies 
Group  Meetings 

Case  Studies 
Group  Meetings 

Individual  counseling 
Individual  counseling 

Counseling  Techniques 
Group  Meetings 

Individual  Counseling 
Individual  Counseling 


* Mo  freshmen  will  be  reporting  the  last  week  of  this 
period,  August  5-9,  consequently  there  will  be  no 
individual  counseling  on  Wednesday  August  7 and  Friday 
August  9.  These  two  days  will  be  free  for  preparation 
of  group  reports. 

The  period  August  12-16  will  be  used  for  presentation 
of  group  reports.  During  this  time  the  daily  schedule 
will  be: 


1st  Class:  8:30  - 10:00 

2nd  Class:  10:30  - 12:00 

August  19  and  20  will  be  used  as  evaluation  periods.  The 
final  examination  period  begins  August  21. 

Textbooks  required  for  the  course  work  will  be 
announced  at  the  first  class  meeting.  These  books  will 
be  available  at  the  University  Supply  Store. 


FAG : jhm 


Fain  A.  Guthrie 
Director  of  Instruction 
Summer  Counseling  Program 
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HUMAN  DEVELOPMENT  LABORATORY  SCHEDULE 


SUMMER  1963 

June 

19 

10-10*30 

10*30-11 

11-11*30 

11*30-12 

A 

1- 

25 

7-14 

13-8 

19-2 

B 

2- 

24 

8-15 

14-9 

20-3 

C 

3- 

23 

9-16 

15-10 

21-4 

D 

4- 

22 

10-17 

16-11 

22-5 

E 

5- 

21 

17-12 

23-6 

P 

6- 

20 

18-1 

24-7 

June 

26 

9-12 

1-4 

June  28 

9-12  1-4 

July  3 9-12 

1-4 

A 

24 

20 

15  0 

5 

23 

B 

24 

19 

14  9 

4 

22 

C 

23 

18 

13  8 

3 

21 

D 

22 

17 

12  7 

2 

25 

E 

21 

16 

11  6 

1 

24 

July  5 

9-12 

1-4 

July  10 

9-12  1-4 

July  12  9-12 

1-4 

A 

18 

13 

8 3 

21 

16 

B 

17 

12 

7 2 

6 1 

25 

20 

C 

16 

11 

24 

19 

D 

20 

15 

10  5 

23 

18 

E 

19 

14 

9 4 

22 

17 

July  17 

9-12 

1-4 

July  19 

9-12 

1-4 

July  25 

9-12 

1-4 

A 

11 

6 

1 

24 

19 

14 

B 

15 

0 

5 

23 

18 

13 

C 

14 

9 

4 

22 

17 

12 

D 

13 

8 

3 

21 

16 

11 

E 

12 

7 

2 

25 

20 

15 

July  28 

9-12 

1-4 

July  31 

9-11 

11-2 

2-4  Aug.  2 

1-4 

A 

9 

4 

22 

17 

12 

7 

2 

B 

8 

3 

23 

16 

11 

6 

1 

C 

7 

2 

25 

20 

15 

10 

5 

D 

6 

1 

24 

19 

14 

9 

4 

E 

10 

5 

23 

18 

13 

8 

3 
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FRESHMAN  COUNSELING  PROGRAM 
University  of  Alabama 
Summer,  1963 


Session  #3  - July  1-3 

PROGRAM 


Time 


First  Day 

10x00  a.m.  - 12x00  noon 
1x00  - 5x30  p*m. 

2x00  p.m. 


5x30 

p.m. 

7x00 

- 8x30  p.m. 

9x00 

p.m. 

9x15 

p.m. 

9x15 

p.m. 

11x00 

p.m. 

Second  Day 


7x00 

- 8x00 

a.m. 

8x00 

-9x30 

a.m. 

9x30 

-10x30 

a.m. 

10x30 

-10x45 

a.m. 

10x45 

a.m.  - 

11x4 

Activity 


Check  in  residence  halls. 
Opening  Meeting  - Immediately 
followed  by  testing.  Union 
ballroom. 

Meeting  for  Parents.  Univer- 
sity Theatre.  Group  Meetings 
Parents  of  Men  Students  - 
Theatre 

Parents  of  Women  Students  - 
Room  202 

Dinner.  Union  Cafeteria. 
Testing.  Union  Ballroom. 
Women's  Residence  Hall  Closes 
Men's  Residence  Hall  Closes 
Meeting  with  counselors. 
Residence  Halls. 

In  Your  Room. 


Breakfast.  Union  Cafeteria 
Convocation.  Union  Ballroom 
Tours  of  the  campus 
Coke  Break.  Union  Ballroom 
ROTC  Convocation.  Union  Ball 
room. 
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XltOO  - 11:45  a.m. 


12:00  Noon 
1:00  - 2:00  p.m. 

2:00  - 2:15  p.m. 

2:15  p.m. 


4:00  - 5:30  p.m. 
6:00  p.m. 

7:30  p.m. 

10:00  p.m. 

10:15  p.m.  - 11:00 
11:30  p.m. 

Third  Day 

7:00  - 8:00  a.m. 
8:00  a.m. 

9:00  a.m. 

9:00  - 11  :00  a.m. 

11:30  - 1:30  p.m. 
1:00  - 5:00  p.m. 

5:00  p.m. 


Special  Program  for  Women 
Students.  Room  105|  Graves 
Hall. 

Lunch,  union  Cafeteria 
Dean  of  Women's  Convocation 
(Men's)  Union  Ballroom 
S.G.A.  Convocation.  Union 
Ballroom 

General  Meeting  followed  by 
Open  House  at  the  Student 
Religious  Centers.  Union  Ball- 
room 

Meetings  with  counselors 
Picnic.  Barnwell  Field. 
Informal  Social  Activities 
Women's  Residence  Hall  Closes 
Residence  Hall  Meetings 
In  Your  Room 


Breakfast.  Union  Cafeteria 
Final  Group  Convocation 
Union  Ballroom 
Individual  Counseling 
Student  Activity  Pictures  will 
be  made  in  Room  101,  Comer  Hall. 
Lunch.  Union  Cafeteria 
Pre-Registration  for  classes. 
Doster  Hall 
Check  Out. 
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SCORE  SHEET 

SCORER DATE CODE  # 

PLACE  YOUR  FINAL  RATING  FOR  THIS  COUNSELOR  IN  THE  BLANK 
ON  THE  RIGHT. 

The  general  frame  of  reference  of  this  counselor  is* 

External  1234567  Internal  

Things  oriented  1234567  People  Oriented  


This  counselor  sees  people  and  their  behavior  as: 
Unable  1234567  Able 


Undependable 

Unfriendly 

Unworthy 


1234567  Dependable 
1234567  Friendly 
1234567  Worthy 


This  counselor  sees  himself  as: 

Apart  from  people  1234567  Identified  with 

people  

Not  enough  1 2 3 4 5 6 7 Enough  _____ 

Self  concealing  1234567  Self  re- 
vealing   

This  counselor  sees  the  purpose  of  the  helping  task  as: 

Controlling  1234567  Freeing  

Narcissistic  1 2 3 4 5 6 7 Altruistic  ______ 

Smaller  meanings  1234567  Larger  meanings  


APPENDIX  E 


Q-SORT  ITEMS.  IDEAL 
COUNSELOR-COUNSELEE  RELATIONSHIP 
ADAPTED  FROM  FIEDLER  (1950) 
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Q-SORT  ITEMS.  IDEAL  COUNS ELOR-COUNSELEE 
RELATIONSHIP 


1.  The  counselor  cannot  maintain  rapport  with  the  student. 

2.  The  counselor  shows  no  comprehension  of  the  feelings 
the  student  is  trying  to  communicate. 

3.  The  counselor  somehow  seems  to  miss  the  student's 
meaning  time  and  time  again. 

4.  The  counselor's  own  needs  completely  interfere 
with  his  understanding  of  the  counselee. 

5.  The  counselor  reacts  in  terms  of  his  own  problems. 

11.  The  counselor  often  flounders  around  before  getting 
the  counselee 's  meaning. 

12.  The  counselor  often  misses  the  point  the  counselee 
is  trying  to  get  across. 

13.  The  counselor  is  unable  to  understand  the  counselee 
on  any  level  but  purely  intellectual  level. 

14.  The  counselor  finds  it  difficult  to  think  along  the 
counselee 's  lines. 

15.  The  counselor's  comments  tend  to  divert  the  counselee 's 
trend  of  thought. 

21.  The  counselor  reacts  with  some  understanding  of  the 
student's  feelings. 

22.  The  counselor  is  able  to  keep  up  with  the  counselee 's 
communication  much  of  the  time. 

23.  The  counselor's  understanding  of  the  counselee 's  feel- 
ings is  neither  particularly  good  or  bad. 
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24.  The  counselor's  reactions  are  neither  particularly 
favorable  or  unfavorable  in  permitting  free  com- 
munication by  the  student. 

25.  The  counselor  usually  maintains  rapport  with  the 
counselee. 

31.  The  counselor  is  usually  able  to  get  what  the 
counselee  is  trying  to  c ommunicate. 

32.  The  counselor  is  well  able  to  understand  the 
counselee* s feelings. 

33.  The  counselor  really  tries  to  understand  the 
counselee* s feelings. 

34.  The  counselor  always  follows  the  counselee' s line 
of  thought. 

35.  The  counselor  usually  catches  the  counselee' s 
feelings. 

41.  The  counselor's  comments  are  always  right  in  line 
with  what  the  counselee  is  trying  to  convey. 

42.  The  counselor  is  able  to  participate  completely 
in  the  counselee 's  communication. 

43.  The  counselor  is  never  in  any  doubt  about  what  the 
counselee  means. 

44.  The  counselor's  remarks  fit  in  just  right  with 
the  counselee 's  mood  and  content. 

45.  The  counselor's  tone  of  voice  conveys  the  complete 
ability  to  share  the  counselee 's  feelings. 

51.  The  counselor  feels  disgusted  by  the  counselee. 

52.  The  counselor  is  hostile  toward  the  counselee. 

53.  The  counselor  is  rejecting  to  the  counselee. 

54.  The  counselor  is  punitive. 

55.  The  counselor  is  very  unpleasant  to  the  counselee. 
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61.  The  counselor  is  somewhat  cool  toward  the  counselee. 

62.  The  counselor  at  times  draws  emotionally  away  from 
the  counselee. 

63.  The  counselor  occasionally  makes  the  counselee 
angry. 

64.  The  counselor  feels  somewhat  tense  and  on  edge. 

65.  The  counselor  seems  to  be  a little  afraid  of  the 
counselee. 

71.  The  counselor's  feelings  do  not  seem  to  be  swayed 
by  the  counselee' s remarks. 

72.  The  counselor  is  interested  but  emotionally  un- 
involved. 

73.  The  counselor  maintains  a friendly,  neutral 
attitude  throughout. 

74.  The  counselor  accepts  all  of  the  counselee 's 
statements  in  a noncommittal  manner. 

75.  The  counselor  shows  little  positive  or  negative 
emotion  in  his  reactions  to  the  counselee. 

81.  The  counselor  seems  to  like  the  counselee. 

82.  The  counselor  is  pleasant  to  the  counselee. 

83.  The  counselor  is  pleased  with  the  counselee. 

84.  The  counselor  is  trying  to  establish  an  emotion- 
ally close  relationship  with  the  counselee. 

85.  The  counselor  is  sympathetic  with  the  counselee. 

91.  The  counselor  is  seductive  toward  the  counselee. 

92.  The  counselor  showers  the  counselee  with  affection 
and  sympathy. 

93.  The  counselor  greatly  encourages  and  reassures 
the  counselee. 


94. 


The  counselor  expresses  great  liking  for  the 
counselee. 
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95.  The  counselor  is  deeply  moved  by  the  counselee. 

101.  The  counselor  treats  the  counselee  like  an 
honored  guest. 

102.  The  counselor  tries  to  sell  himself. 

103.  The  counselor  treats  the  counselee  with  much 
deference. 

104.  The  counselor  curries  favor  with  the  counselee. 

105.  The  counselor  always  apologizes  when  making  a 
remark. 

m.  The  counselor  seems  hesitant  about  asking  Questions • 

112.  The  counselor  readily  accedes  to  the  counselee* s 
wishes. 

113.  The  counselor  lets  the  counselee  determine  the 
course  of  the  session. 

114.  The  counselor  assumes  an  apologetic  tone  of  voice 
when  commenting. 

115.  The  counselor  tries  to  please  the  counselee. 

121.  The  counselor  sees  the  counselee  as  a co-worxer 
on  a common  problem. 

122.  The  counselor  gives  and  takes  in  the  situation. 

123.  The  counselor  treats  the  counselee  as  an  equal. 

124.  The  counselor  acts  neither  superior  nor  submissive 
to  the  counselee. 

125.  The  counselor  treats  the  counselee  like  a friend. 

131.  The  counselor  acts  toward  the  counselee  in  a 
somewhat  protective  manner. 
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132.  The  counselor  tends  to  look  down  on  the  counselee. 

133.  The  counselor  acts  in  somewhat  superior  manner 
toward  the  counselee. 

134.  The  counselor  treats  the  counselee  like  his 
pupil. 

135.  The  counselor  directs  and  guides  the  counselee. 

141.  The  counselor  talks  down  to  the  counselee  as  if 
he  were  a child. 

142.  The  counselor  actc  in  a very  superior  manner 
toward  the  counselee. 

143.  The  counselor  is  very  condescending  to  the 
counselee. 

144.  The  counselor  puts  the  counselee  in  his  place. 

145.  The  counselor  gives  the  impression  of  feeling  very 
much  above  the  counselee  in  social  and  intellectual 
status. 

151.  The  counelor  is  open  to  his  experience  and 
flexible  in  his  relationship  with  the  counselee. 

152.  The  counselor  usually  restrains  from  showing 
outward  signs  of  emotion. 

153.  The  counselor  insists  upon  clarity  in  explanations 
from  the  counselee. 

154.  The  counselor  expresses  feelings  according  to  what 
is  important  to  him. 

155.  The  counselor  restrains  from  frequently  expressing 
himself. 

161.  The  counselor  brings  many  interesting  personal 
contributions  into  the  discussion. 

162.  The  counselor  is  the  type  of  person  who  usually 
expresses  himself. 
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163.  The  counselor  is  capable  of  expressing  strong 
emotion. 

164.  The  counselor  attempts  to  establish  the  counseiee's 
basis  for  making  important  decisions. 


APPENDIX  F 


Q-SORT  INSTRUCTION  AND  RECORDING  SHEETS 
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INSTRUCTION  SHEETS 


Purpose  of  the  Study 

The  purpose  of  this  study  is  to  determine  the 
extent  to  which  counselors  agree  about  the  nature  of  an 
ideal  counselor-counselee  relationship.  There  is  no  at- 
tempt to  test  whether  this  relationship  is  practiced  in 
the  counselor's  room,  but  rather,  what  counselors  believe 
an  ideal  counselor-counselee  ought  to  be. 

Instructions  for  Sorting 

There  are  75  cards.  On  each  card  is  written  a 
statement  pertaining  to  the  counselor-counselee  relation- 
ship. You  may  feel  that  some  statements  are  characteristic 
of  a good  counselor-counselee  relationship  and  some  are 
characteristic  of  a poor  counselor-counselee  relationship. 
You  may  feel  some  statements  are  in  between;  a little 
less  than  very  characteristic  of  an  ideal  relationship 
on  the  one  hand  or  a little  more  characteristic  than  the 
very  worst  type  of  relationship  on  the  other. 

Please  sort  these  cards  into  seven  piles  in  the 
following  manner: 


Category  1.  The  statement  which  is  most  characteristic 
of  an  ideal  counselor-counselee  relation- 
ship (1  card  only) . 

Category  2.  The  statements  which  are  very  character- 
istic of  an  ideal  counselor-counselee 
relationship  (7  cards  only) . 


Category  3.  The  statements  which  are  somewhat  character- 
istic of  an  ideal  counselor-counselee  re- 
lationship (18  cards  only). 

Category  4.  The  statements  which  are  in  the  middle 
between  what  you  consider  the  most 
desirable  and  the  least  desirable 
characteristic  of  an  ideal  counselor- 
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counselee  relationship  (23  cards  only). 

Category  5.  The  statements  which  are  somewhat  in- 
applicable to  an  ideal  counselor-counselee 
relationship  (18  cards  only) 

Category  6.  The  statements  which  are  uncharacteristic 
of  an  ideal  counselor-counselee  relation- 
ship (7  cards  only) 


Category  7.  The  statement  which  is  the  least 

characteristic  of  an  ideal  counselor- 
counselee  relationship  (1  card  only) 


Please  note  that  each  category  requires  a specific  number 
of  cards.  Place  only  the  exact  number  of  cards  in  each 
category. 


Number  of  Category  1234567 
Number  of  Cards  1 7 18  23  18  7 1 

One  way  to  make  the  sort  is  to  begin  by  dividing 
75  statements  into  three  piles— "most  ideal,"  "least 
ideal,"  and  a third  group  between  these.  The  three  piles 
may  then  be  subdivided  until  you  have  the  final  seven 
piles.  Your  carefully  considered  opinion  as  to  the  ideal- 
counselor-counselee  relationship  is  the  goal  of  the  study. 


Instructions  for  Recording  Results 

When  you  have  completed  sorting  the  cards  into 
the  seven  piles  that  represent  the  seven  categories,  then 
you  are  ready  to  record  your  results  on  the  enclosed 
scoring  sheet.  Each  card  has  a number  on  it  and  corres- 
ponds to  the  numbers  on  the  scoring  sheet.  Place  only 
one  category  number  on  each  line.  When  you  have  finished 
please  return  the  cards,  instruction  sheets,  and  record 
sheet  to  the  person  in  charge.  Thank  you  for  your 
cooperation. 
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Card 

N°«  Category  card  No.  Category 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 
21 
22 

23 

24 

25 

31 

32 

33 

34 

35 

41 

42 

43 

44 

45 

51 

52 

53 

54 

55 
61 
62 

63 

64 

65 

71 

72 

73 

74 

75 


61 

82 

63 

84 

85 

91 

92 

93 

94 

95 
101 
102 

103 

104 

105 
111 
112 

113 

114 

115 
121 
122 

123 

124 

125 

131 

132 

133 

134 

135 

141 

142 

143 

144 

145 


Name  or  code  Number 


(Researcher  will  indicate 
which  to  use) 


APPENDIX  6 
RESEARCH  DEFINITIONS 
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APPENDIX  6 
RESEARCH  DEFINITIONS 


A.  The  general  frame  of  references 

1.  Internal  - external 

The  writer's  general  frame  of  reference  can  be 
described  as  internal  rather  than  external; 
that  is  to  say,  he  seems  sensitive  to  and  con- 
cerned with  how  things  look  to  others  with  whom 
he  interacts  and  uses  this  as  basis  for  his  own 
behavior.  He  is  concerned  with  perceptions  of 
others  as  well  as  their  overt  behavior. 

2.  People  - things 

Central  to  the  thinking  of  the  writer  is  a 
concern  with  people  and  their  reactions  rather 
than  with  things  and  events. 

B.  Sees  people  and  their  behavior: 

3.  Able  - unable 

The  writer  perceives  others as  having  the 
capacities  to  deal  with  their  problems,  he  has 
faith  that  they  can  find  adequate  solutions  to 
events  as  opposed  to  doubting  the  capacity  of 
people  to  handle  themselves  and  their  lives. 

4.  Dependable  - undependable 

The  writer  regards  others  as  being  essentially 
dependable  rather  than  undependable.  He  shows 
confidence  in  the  stability  and  reliability  of 
others  and  does  not  need  to  be  suspicious  of  them. 
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5.  Friendly  - unfriendly 

The  writer  sees  others  as  being  friendly  and 
enhancing.  He  does  not  regard  them  as 
threatening  to  himself  but  rather  sees  them  as 
essentially  well  intentioned  rather  than  evil 
intentioned. 

6.  Worthy  - unworthy 

The  writer  tends  to  see  other  people  as  being 
of  worth  rather  than  unworthy.  He  sees  them  as 
possessing  a dignity  and  integrity  which  must  be 
respected  and  maintained  rather  than  seeing  people 
as  unimportant,  whose  integrity  may  be  violated 
or  treated  as  of  little  account. 

C.  Sees  himself: 

7.  Identified  with  people  - apart  from  people 

The  writer  tends  to  see  himself  as  a part  of 
all  mankind;  he  sees  himself  as  identified  with 
people  rather  than  as  withdrawn,  removed,  apart 
from  alienated  from  others. 

8.  Enough  - not  enough 

The  writer  generally  sees  himself  as  enough; 
as  having  what  is  needed  to  deal  with  his 
problem.  He  does  not  see  himself  as  lacking 
and  unable  to  cope  with  problems. 

9.  Self  revealing  - self  concealing 

The  writer  is  self  revealing  rather  than  self 
concealing;  that  is,  he  appears  to  be  willing 
to  disclose  himself.  He  can  treat  his  feelings 
and  shortcomings  as  important  and  significant 
rather  than  hiding  them  or  covering  them  up. 

He  seems  willing  to  be  himself. 
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D.  Sees  the  purpose  of  the  helping  task* 

10.  Preeing  - controlling 

The  writer's  purpose  is  essentially  freeing  and 
facilitating  rather  than  controlling,  domin- 
ating, coercing  or  manipulating. 

11*  Altruistic  - narcissistic 

The  writer  appears  to  be  motivated  by  feelings 
of  altruism  rather  than  narcissism.  He  is 
concerned  with  others  and  not  merely  about  self. 

12.  Larger  - smaller 

The  writer  tends  to  view  events  in  a broad 
rather  than  narrow  perspective.  He  is  con- 
cerned with  larger  connotations  of  events,  with 
larger,  more  extensive  implications  than  the 
immediate  and  specific.  He  is  not  exclusively 
concerned  with  details  but  can  perceive  beyond 
the  immediate  to  future  and  larger  meanings. 


APPENDIX  H 
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CONVERSION  FORMULAS 


Xb  in  terms  of  Xw 

Category 


IB 

Xbw 

ss 

1.047 

Xb 

- 

0.79 

1A 

Xbw 

m 

0.742 

Xb 

+ 

2.59 

2B 

Xbw 

S3 

0.840 

Xb 

+ 

0.26 

2a 

Xbw 

* 

0.870 

Xb 

+ 

2.12 

3B 

Xbw 

s 

1.217 

Xb 

- 

2.67 

3A 

Xbw 

S3 

1.056 

Xb 

+ 

0.94 

4B 

Xbw 

- 

1.545 

Xb 

- 

8.37 

4A 

Xbw 

= 

1.081 

Xb 

- 

0.14 

Xk  in 

terms 

of 

XW 

IB 

Xkw 

= 

0.515 

xk 

+ 

2.58 

1A 

Xkw 

S3 

0.383 

Xk 

+ 

4.88 

2B 

Xkw 

ss 

0.688 

Xk 

+ 

0.11 

2A 

Xkw 

ss 

0.835 

Xk 

- 

0.70 

3B 

Xkw 

S3 

0.908 

Xk 

- 

1.08 

3a 

Xkw 

33 

0.802 

Xk 

+ 

2.78 

4B 

Xkw 

SB 

0.778 

Xk 

- 

1.84 

4A 

Xkw 

S3 

0.809 

Xk 

+ 

1.89 

APPENDIX  I 
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The  following  is  an  attempt  to  understand  group  relation- 
ships and  pertains  only  to  the  25  members  of  the 
practicum.  Please  use  full  names,  if  possible,  and  do 
not  sign  this  paper. 

Who  is  your  best  friend  in  the  group? 

who  do  you  think  would  pick  you  as  their  best 
friend? 

Who  would  you  recommend  for  the  following  positions: 

High  School  teacher-counselor 

High  School  full-time  counseling 

County  director  of  counseling 

College  level  counselor  (women) 

College  level  counselor  (men) 

Suggest  this  person  leave  the  field  of 
counseling 

Person  you  would  recommend  to  counsel  your 
child  


Rank  members  of  the  group  whom  you  feel  have  contributed, 
or  have  not  contributed  the  most  to  your  practicum 
experiences. 

Top  three  males,  in  order  Top  two  females,  in  order 


1. 


1. 


2 


2. 


3. 


Least  three  males,  in  order 


Least  two  females  in  order  1. 


1. 


2 
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